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VENETIAN EMBROIDERY. 


A NEW kind of decorative work, or rather a somewhat new 
i adaptation of an old style, has been brought out, and called 
Venetian embroidery. It is a mixture of appliqué and of arra- 
sene work, and when the coloring is well chosen the effect is very 
good. The general outline of the design is appliqué of cloth of 
gold, or rather, we may suppose, some fabric of less precious metal, 
made in imitation of it, on satin. The outlines of the applied de- 
sign are worked with fine cords and with arrasene, and a very 
good effect is obtained by changing the tones of the color without 
breaking the continuity of the couching line. This is done by 
neatly passing the new shade in behind the other. Portions of 
the appliqué are also 
worked up by lines of 
soft-toned arrasene laid 
or worked over it in 
cross-bars or detached 
lines far enough apart to 
allow the gold ground to 
show through. In the 
centre of this applied 
design is a group of con- 
ventionally treated flow- 
ers or other pattern, 
which appears at first 
sight to be appliqué, but 
is in fact formed by close 
of arrasene laid 
by A good 
deal of very good color 


rows 


side side. 


can be obtained in this 
way by working in 
different shades and 


tones; and as the stitch- 
which fasten down 
the arrasene are hidden 
in its thickness, and no 
fastening lines are need- 
ed across the line of the 


es 


couche, a8 in ordinary 
laid-work of silk, the 
effectis very good. The 
outlines are afterward 
edged with cord, and 
small enrichments are 
worked in with silk in 
satin stitch or feather 
stitch. It is not neces- 
sary, of course, to use 


cloth of gold, and unless 
it is really cloth of gold, 
which extremely ex- 
pensive, some gold faced 
silk material of sufficient 
lustre may with great 
advantage take its place. 


in all these variations of 
embroidery there is no- 
thing absolutely new, 
but the ingenuity and 
skill of an intelligent 
worker can always find 
new adaptations and 


fresh ways of producing 
effect. In old speci- 
mens of ecclesiastical 
embroidery, for instance, 
frequently find the 
effect. of appliqué pro- 
duced by lines of 
gold or silver passing or 
thread alternating with 
portions of the desizn 
treated with thick silk in 
a similar way, and out- 
lined with a silk or gold 
cord, 

There is a mistaken 
idea afloat that because 
embroidery is classified, 
and is taught in certain 
well-defined stitches, it is 
intended that no devia- 
tion should ever be made 
from the orthodox rou- 
tine. It would be as rea- 
sonable to suppose that 
it was always necessary 
to dance with the ex- 
traordinary steps taught 
by the dancing - master, 
It is well to learn and to 
thoroughly understand 
the different stitches as 
found in the beautiful old examples of decorative needle-work, if 
one would ever become an accomplished embroideress, or other- 
wise the work is apt to be mere “ cobbling,” and no good effect is 
produced; but once learned, the more individuality that is intro- 
duced into the work the better. The finest effects are often pro- 
duced by stitches deftly introduced where breaking of the 
ground is needed, or extra color is wished for, which do not come 
under any category, while in semi-outline-work the variety which 
a skillful worker can produce by such unrecognized stitches is al- 
most infinite. Besides these, a certain amount of license is of ad- 
vantage in working what is known as feather stitch, where a 
rough and artistic effect is desired rather than elaborate neatness, 
Unless, however, the embroideress can work neatly and with pre- 


we 


close 





some 





Fig. 1.—Briack Lace Reception Toretre.—Fxront. 
[For Back, see Page 85.] 
For description see Supplement. 


cision, to begin with, she will never work roughly with any artistic 
effect. It is precisely this power of giving individuality to work 
that forms the advantage of hand-work over that done in a ma 
chine, which must necessarily be mechanical, although it is quite 
perfect in its regularity. In its way, however, this machine-made 
embroidery is one of the wonders of the and for small trim 
mings it is really, when well colored, extremely effective. 

Few people have any idea of what extremely intricate and al 
most gigantic machinery is needed to produce the smallest design 
in colored embroidery. The work is, however, really done in ex- 
actly the same manner as if by hand; the needle passes through 
the material in the same way, stitch by stitch, as in satin stitch 
done by the hand, only that in place of one needle several hundred 


age, 





TOILETTES. 


HOUSE AND STREET 


Page 85.]|—Cut Pattern, No. 3782: 


| are kept going at once, and in the short space of half an hour four 


| another, 


| terial 


| 


or five yards of embroidery twelve inches deep will be finished. 
The same process takes place when one color is to be worked into 
as in feather stitch. 

The piece of material to be embroidered on is stretched sideways 
from edge to edge of the machine, which has a double action, and 
which is managed by two girls who stand opposite to each other, 
one facing the front and the other the back of the stretched ma- 
terial. The needles, generally several hundred, are all threaded 
with silk cut to the same length. The eye of the needle is in its 
centre, and it is pointed at both ends, so as to run through the ma- 
in either direction. A heavy bar of wood, in which the 
needles are placed each in position within a little metal cap, is 


| 





Fig. 2.—Ciotu Costume with ASTRAKHAN TrIMMING.—FRONT. re Back, see 
Basque AND OVER-SKIRT 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., 
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pushed forward by one of the girls close up to the stretched ma- 
terial. At the same time the girl on the other side draws a like 
bar toward her: the needles are caught by the receding bar as 
they are pushed through the material by t uivancing one, and 
re drawn out to the full length of the threads, they are brought 
back again by the bar which drew them out, once more pushed 
through the material, and drawn out by the other bar again to the 
full extent of the thread. This goes on, the threads, of course, 
growing shorter each time, and the bars working in an ever-less 


ening area, until the thread and the en 
same time 

The regulating of the points are made to 

enter at each recurring stitch is the important part, and this is 

effected by two 

worked with her feet by 


roidery are finished at the 
at which the needles 


pedals 


a girl who is seated at 
one side of the machine, 
and has fixed before her 
i copy of the design six 
times enlarged, and 
roughly perforated in 
sheets of tin With her 
hand she marks each 
stitch with a pointed 
stile on the tin plate, 


works the pedal which 
shifts the material in the 
machine its right 
place, and as the girls 
working the 
make a fresh stitch she 
shifts her pointer to the 
next position, and so on 
until the work 
pleted. 

These machines have 
been known 
for many year 


to 


needles 


is com- 


and worked 
s, the first 
having exhibited 
the inventor in the 
creat Exhibition of 1851, 
sut they have been much 
improved 


been 


by 


" i 


WN 


upon since 
and with the sud- 
den springing into favor 
of colored silk embroid- 
they have 
adapted to the demands 
of the day. They are 
chiefly worked by steam 
but the hand ma- 

are useful for 
detached orders 
which are not worth run 
ning alone in a power 
machine, which is kept 
for manufacturing stock 


then, 


been 


power, 
chines 


small 


When it is considered 
that the very smallest of 
these machines costs 
£400, and that an enor 
mous number of them 
are kept running by on¢ 
firm every day, it gives 
one an idea of the mag 
nitude of the trade. A 


great portion of this ma- 
chine embroidery is sent 


to the colonies, and is 
colored in the violent 
and tasteless manner 


which is supposed, right 
to suit the 


colonists, 


ly or wrongly, 
taste of the 
the sort of coloring with 
which, Polly Eccles 


“one could 


as 
remarked, 


never feel lonely.” Some 





of the examples, how 
ever, are really pretty, 
and good in style, and 


for some purposes might 
legitimately be employ 
ed. It is but machine- 
work after all, and as in- 
te hand-work 
such must alwavs be, 


ferior as 
but 
hand-work is 
direeted by the brain and 
is in good taste, it is real 
better than the 
product of this extremely 
ingenious machine, and 
in some cases not in any 
en superior. 


unless the 


ly no 
20 CENTS EACH, 


Figs. 28-40. 


sense 
For dress trimmings, however, embroidery f« 


er seems to remain very 


rsome reason nev 
long in favor Some of the narrow em 
broidered bands of Roumanian work introdu 
extremely effective and were suitable 
of costume. They were I ather expensive, worked em 
broidery must be, and being mostly of gold and black or gold and 
red; they needed to be of good gold, or would quickly tarnish a 
look tawdry. Embroidery for church purposes is becoming 
in request every day. It is commonly used for kneelers, pede-mats, 
dorsal curtains, etc., as well as for altar and pulpit hangin 
heretofore. It is a common thing to lessen the expense by having 
the whole set of embroidery traced and begun by some 
or school, and worked by the ladies of the congregation. 


ed last year were both 
ry many different styles 
as all hand 
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“Harper's Youne Pror.e seems likely to prove as 
formidable a rival to our boys’ journals as the well- 
known Monthly is to our magazines.”—Land and Wa- 
ter, London. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An ILivstraten Weexvy. 





The current number, dated January 12, is an 
unusually interesting and attractive one. The 
opening chapters of the new serial by Mrs. Livuir, 
announced in this column last week, are illustrated 
by a front-page engraving after a drawing by W. 
T. SMEDLEY. 
Sull-page illustration of the 


NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB, 


The same ariist also contributes a 


accompanying which is an article by Ropert 
Brinaes, entitled “A Model Gymnasiun, and what 
can be done without it.” 

“Tom Fairweather at Pulo-Penang and Sing- 
apore,” by Lirutenant E, W. Srurpy, U.S.N.; 
“ Tommy the Cow- Boy,” by R. K. Munkirrrick ; 
and “ Seior Giacomelli’s Performing Birds,” by 
Henry Harton, the magician, are 
among the other literary contents of the number. 


} 
well-known 
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MEAT AND DRINK. 

a who at the present time are 

making the study of the various ele- 
ments of our nutrition their business are 
tolerably well agreed upon the statement 
that much of the nervous ailment so preva- 
lent among us as to call the attention of 
HERBERT SPENCER is due to a lack of fat 
and oil, or their elements, in the constitu- 
ents of our food. They claim that the 
nerve tissue is composed of something re- 
sembling fat itself, and that the nerve has 
insufficient nutrition if this food be with- 
held from it; and that where these objects 
have usually been considered only as ele- 
ments for the production of heat, they 
should be considered as elements for the 
production of the tissue of which the nerve 
itself is made. It is in this view that to 
nervous patients are now administered such 
frequent doses of milk, the draughts taken 
so frequently that they borrow the charac- 
ter of doses, and slightly boiled yolk of egg 
in quantity, itself of an oily nature. 

A certain part of the fuel, so to denomi- 
nate it, without which life can not be sup- 
ported in the human body, is afforded by 
strongly nitrogenous substances like lean 
meat, and by less strongly nitrogenous sub- 
stances like our various breads; but wher- 
ever these are taken in any quantity there 
muscular exertion must be made in order to 
keep up the proper balance of the system. 
But in these highly nitrogenous substances 
the fuel is not already prepared for use by 
the system, but has to undergo several pro- 
cesses before -it is ready for combustion. 
No such laborious processes are necessary 
in the case of the more carbonaceous foods, 
such as butter, cream, and oil; they almost 
at once become a compound that passes 
swiftly into the circulation without much 
further digestion; the combustion, so to 
call it, takes place at once, and, unlike that 
which follows such fuel as meat, it burns 
without leaving any ash which must be 
thrown off from the system in the shape of 
various secretions that would be poison if 
remaining. 

Many people have an idea that fat and 
butter and other oily matters are indigesti- 
ble. But as good an answer as any to their 
fear is the statement that in countries where 
little meat is used,and a great deal of oil, 
indigestion is an almost unknown com- 
plaint. The Hindoo’s ghee is a case in 
point; and a more familiar one is the com- 
mon olive oil of Italy and Spain and all 
southern Europe, which is not only eaten as 
a component of salads, and used to fry meat 
in when meat is had, and to dip bread in, but 
is also sipped by the spoonful with relish 
and no detriment, answering in the torrid 
countries of its greatest use exactly the same 
purpose that the blubber of the Esquimaux 
answers in the frigid zone. 

Many people who fancy that milk dis- 
agrees with them because it is too rich will 














is, by adding some cream to it, it will agree 
with them famously. Buttermilk also is of 
great value in the diet, and so are bonny- 
clabber and sour whey, their lactic acid be- 
ing of use to the digestion, and in the gen- 
eration of this lactic acid starch and sugar 
play too conspicuous a part to deserve all 
the warnings we have heard against them. 
But buttermilk has a separate value as en- 
abling people who drink it to dispense with 
spirituous stimulants. There is a whey 
cure in Europe for rheumatism and for dys- 
pepsia also, which is said to work wonders. 
And not only are these fatty foods of im- 
portance in the general nourishment of the 
body, but they are absolute brain food, and 
any one who is obliged to use the brain will 
find that eating all the butter which the 
stomach can accommodate and assimilate 
will be of material assistance, and a positive 
safeguard against breaking down. 

No food, however, is to be taken alto- 


| gether to the omission of all others. An 


animal fed exclusively on one kind of food 
will not be nourished, and on certain kinds, 
such as the more purely gelatinous or col- 
loid, will probably die. Although herbiv- 
orous animals are as strong as the carniv- 
orous ones, and although men fed chiefly on 
black bread are as vigorous as those fed on 
beef and beer, yet it is undoubtedly better 
to have a diet of mixed food. Bread and 
meat and vegetables should be taken in 
proportionate quantities, nothing in great 
preponderance unless it be milk, and, the 
digestive ability being established as to 
quantity and kind, the amount should nev- 
er be stinted, but on the contrary it should 
be a religious duty, a debt due to the body 
given us, a debt due also to those to whom 
our lives in these bodies are of moment, 
to take that amount daily and scrupulously 
whenever it is to be had. So far from a 
good appetite being a thing to be ashamed 
of, it is a sign of health to be cherished, 
and so far from its being gluttonous and 
dispicable, it really marks its owner as a be- 
ing of superior wholesomeness to the person 
who picks a little here and a little there, 
and is altogether too delicate for good taste. 
Old poets gave meat and drink to the gods, 
and even deified those that carried the cup, 
and surely meaner beings may follow in 
their footsteps, and that with so good a rel- 
ish that bread and meat and milk may be 
as pleasant to them as nectar and ambrosia. 





THE FLIRT. 


FFXHERE is probably no woman but pos- 

sesses the latent capabilities of a flirt, 
if she chooses to develop and employ them, 
and is thrown with those worthy her time 
and notice. Now and then we meet the 
woman who believes that she makes a spe- 
cialty of flirtation, that no other was ever 
so successful in this noble enterprise as she, 
who considers herself an adept, a genius, in 
it, and that flirting is the chief end of men 
and women alike. People speak of her as a 
“born flirt,” and she hugs the title, and is 
flattered by the notoriety which should of- 
fend her, without reflecting that a flirt is one 
who lays herself out and spreads her net for 
the attentions of the other sex, for which 
very little capital of brains or beauty is ne- 
cessary, as the natural gallantry of man rises 
to meet the demands upon it, and if a wo- 
man is willing to throw herself at his head, 
he is, in his turn, willing to become the tar- 
get. There is, to be sure, the fastidious flirt, 
who condescends to exert herself only on 
occasions, among the nobility of mankind, 
and there is the promiscuous flirt, to whom 
“all is grist that comes to her mill,” who 
bestirs herself equally for the antediluvian 
beau or his grandnephew, for the college 
Professor or the college Freshman, the mill- 
ionaire or the pauper—anybody who can 
flatter her vanity by a passing attention. 
While the prey of the fastidious flirt must 
come within her reach without too much 
effort, the promiscuous flirt goes forth to 
seek hers with malice prepense; there is no 
misunderstanding her; she has no reserves 








her demands, hold no flattering opinion of 
her in their hearts, and she would be ill 
pleased with their attentions could she hear 
their comments upon her behavior among 
their intimates, and would feel that her con- 
quests, as she sometimes calls the notice she 
exacts from them, were a hollow mockery. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THIEVES OF TIME. 


FTER all, Shakespeare did not provide for 

all contingencies. There is many a man 
whose purse is trash, and whose good name hard- 
ly conspicuous enough to be worth filching,who yet 
may be robbed of that which not enricheth the 
thief, and yet leaves the sufferer poor indeed, 
namely, his time. ‘ Time,” says a certain au- 
thor, “drinketh up the measure of every great 
and noble action, which being planned is delayed 
in the performance.” What, then, shall we say of 
him who drinketh up Time itself, and makes 
noble action impossible for want of leisure? He 
is the subtlest thief of all; purse, good name, 


all, all are nothing compared with that which he | 


steals. Indeed, his offense is not felony so much 
as murder. To possess time, as Charles Lamb 
pointed out, is to possess life; life is made up of 
moments of time. If a man takes your life drop 
by drop, he is guilty of homicide ; is he less guilty 
if he takes it moment by moment ? 

Time is a mystery, and all we know of it is that 
most of us have very little of it. 
it is gone, and there is no use in counting on any 
more of itthan we bavein hand. “ Papa,” asked 
an eager little girl of my acquaintance, who puts 
into every day of her life enough of speculation 
to ruin Wall Street—* papa, where do the little 
weeks stay when they don’t come?” But papa’s 
difficulty is to make them stay even when they do 
come, Each week has but six or seven days in 
it at most; each day has a certain number of 
working hours, not very many; and suppose that 
each of those hours in succession is filched from 
you by some agreeable visitor or some charming 
correspondent, where is your day? and in fact 
where is your week, and consequently your year 
and your life? A delightful old lady whom I 
sometimes visit has a way of characterizing cer- 
tain days which she calls lapping days, those in 
which for hour after hour one visitor comes just 
before another one goes—each, as it were, lap- 
ping over the predecessor—so that the result is 
the annihilation of that day. A series of such 
days would be the extinction of the whole round 
year. 

Perhaps the least formidable of these thieves 
of time are those who come prepared to take your 
money also, At any rate they are the least formi- 
dable in advance because you fancy that you can be 
curt and decisive with them ; can venture to point 
out, in fact, that as you have to spend most of your 
time in earning the money you need, you can not 


It is here and | 











possibly spend all your time in giving that money | 


away. This seems reasonable; but when you 
come to face the actual petitioner, especially if 
he be a regular applicant, there is something in 
his plaintive and habitual gaze before which all 
these fine subterfuges vanish. He holds you with 
his glittering eye. When the woman comes who 
thinks that she has disease of the lungs, and 
therefore that it is desirable for her to go from 
house to house on the stormiest days of January 
to raise money that she may go to Florida in 
March, she has you at her mercy. You are well 
aware that you can not afford to send your own 
family to Florida, but somehow it seems alto- 
gether right and suitable that you should send 
her; her calm appealing presence is irresistible, 
and she is as sure of your dollar as if she came 
with a sheriff’s summons. 
variable sailor, who comes every spring, always 
just shipwrecked or just out of hospital, and 
needing invariably the same supply of warm 
clothing, till you begin to feel that no power 
could keep him permanently clothed any more 
than—as Louis XIV. said—the resources of 
a kingdom could make Dufresny rich. Or the 
man who may be looked for about the same time 
with a perpetual pawnbroker’s ticket in his pock- 
et; his furniture is pawned, first because his wife 
is ill, then because she has died, then because he 
is married again and needs money to pay the wed- 
ding expenses. These men come round with the 
season ; they have a certain charm, like Chaucer's 
poetry, because you associate them with early 
spring; the birds may be tardy, but they are 
punctual, 


“Stars rose; his fate was earlier up.” 


They mind rebuffs and indignation no more than 
the robins heed the spring rain; they know that 


| summer and food will come, nor will raiment fit 


that pique the imagination, but announces | 


herself as unmistakably as a political candi- 
date. 
her lily white hand,” but rather who has 
not pressed that lily white hand, during her 
career, and brushed the bloom off. 

At the same time, that species of flirting 
which may be simply folly, or idleness, or 
empty-headedness, in the single girl, wears 
more flagrant features when pursued by the 
married woman, becomes an act of impropri- 
ety which is not tolerated in good society ; 
the married flirt is stamped at once as of 
vulgar mind, morbid vanity, and limited in- 
tellect, since no really intelligent person 
would voluntarily continue in a course so 
at variance with good taste and right feel- 
ing, which places her, at the very least, in 
a most questionable light, and assigns her 
husband no enviable position. Indeed, the 
very men who flirt with her, in answer to 


It is not a question “ who shall press | 








be wanting. 

Much of the plundering of time seems to be 
done vicariously; that is, by people who take 
you for somebody you are not. A hard-working 
literary man of my acquaintance has a benevo- 
lent cousin much richer than himself, who is a 
patron of music. It is past belief how much in- 
convenience this brings upon my friend himself. 
Broken-down elderly men with suspiciously red 
noses come to him for a chance to play the trom- 
bone; so do better-dressed personages, who feel 
that their sphere is a first violin; or managers 
of travelling quartettes, whose soprano has fallen 
ill, and can he suggest another? Then there are 
letters, often quite touching, from young girls of 
musical talent in Omaha, who wish to go to Stutt- 
gart for their education, or from other young 
girls who are already at Stuttgart for that pur- 
pose, and wish to return to Omaha. My friend 
has, moreover, a clientage of his own among 
young women of a literary turn who send manu- 
script for criticism or publication; or perhaps 
bring them in person, and are sure that it would 
not take much over three-quarters of an hour to 


Then there is the in- | 


| 
} 





read them aloud. It is possible that this might 
be a good service to literature; but my friend’s 
wonder is, what will become of his own little pri- 
vate service to literature if this sort of thing be- 
comes general ? 

But friendship itself, asking neither money nor 
any other service, may easily destroy its object 
by over-devotion. Few men have the courage 
that was formerly attributed to Mr. George Ban- 
croft, who, it was said, gave daily orders to a 
servant to admit no visitor until two o’clock ; it 
being his further custom, when the clock struck 
two, to go out for a walk. It is necessary for 
men and woman to decide whether the world is to 
be for them a busy place or otherwise; and if 
they once decide to have it a busy one, it will 
probably grow busier and busier for them up to 
the end of their days. In our youth, time seems 
elastic and endless; and we have, as the Indian 
said, all the time there is, In growing older, we 
have, as Emerson says in his Zerminus, to make 
our choice ’twixt this and that. It would be very 
pleasant, could we plan out a series of successive 
lives for suecessive worlds, to devote every other 
worid to our friends and the public, keeping each 
alternate world for our work. But meanwhile it 
is a perpetual problem how to divide our time 
between these objects in this world, and how to 
give each the lion’s share, ie, Ws oes 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
3y JULIET CORSON. 
IIL. 

{)CONOMY in the matter of table supplies is 

_4 favored by the purchase in quantity of the 
less perishable foods, the price of which gives the 
buyer a margin. Such dry groceries as flour, salt, 
coffee and tea, and canned goods may be bought 
in bulk when the prices are reasonably low. 
Sugar is generally sold so close to the wholesale 
list that its considerable purchase becomes sim- 
ply a matter of convenience. Granulated sugar is 
generally considered the best value from an eco- 
nomic stand-point, because it is suitable for all 
household purposes ; it is less liable to adultera- 
tion than any other form of sugar, even cut loaf, 
and offers the advantage over that of being in 
such form as to preclude the use of any more 
than just the required quantity. The coffee sug- 
ars may be a few cents cheaper on the pound, 
but often their dampness so increases their weight 
as to more than balance the difference in price, 
even when their sweetening properties are taken 
into account. Some of the darker grades of moist 
sugar are sweeter than the refined sorts, but they 
are handicapped with the positive sanitary disad- 
vantages of being laxative in their effect and of 
possibly harboring animaleules. Of the moist 
sorts, Demerara sugar is the best; but it can 
seldom be bought in American cities, The sim- 
plest way of testing the purity of sugar is to dis- 
solve a little in clear water in a glass: if the sug- 
ar is quite pure, the water will simply be slight- 
ly thickened, but not in the least clouded; and 
there will be no sediment whatever. In keeping 
sugar it should be protected from dampness and 
from the inroads of vermin, especially of ants. 
After years of contest with these tiny store-room 
pests one is compelled to admit that there is only 
one effectual way to moderate them, and that is 
to proceed upon the understanding that there are 
no good ants but dead ones, and persist in treat- 
ing the crevices from which they issue with boil- 
ing water until they are exterminated. 

It would not be advisable to buy coffee in bulk 
at the present time. Dealers say that the cur- 
rent crop is inferior; the comparative low price 
might seem tempting if the quality were aver- 
age; but even the fact that poor coffee improves 
with age, if kept in the green bean, will not es- 
tablish the economical balance. 

Flour, when bought by the barrel, seldom costs 
more than about four cents a pound for good fam- 
ily brands. The fact should be remembered 
that the so-called finest brands do not yield the 
best value for general purposes, because in mill- 
ing nearly all their constituent parts except starch 
are set aside. Flour composed chiefly of starch 
is popularly supposed to make the best pastry ; 
but individual experience warrants the conclusion 
tliat the best puff paste can be made from good 
family flour. So far as the question of bread is 
concerned, there can be no doubt of the fact that 
a mixture of two or three of the cheaper grades 
with a small proportion of the best yields the 
most satisfactory results. A barrel of flour, 
weighing a little less than two hundred pounds, 
ought to produce some two hundred and sixty 
pounds of bread—an increase of about one-third, 
Freshly ground flour does not make as good 
bread as that several months old. Flour should 
be protected from the air and from dampness, as 
both these causes favor the production in it of 
acari, or mites. The color of good flour is white, 
with a slight vellowish tinge ; gray or bluish flour, 
or that containing black specks, is bad. To test 
flour, squeeze a little in the hand: if it remains in 
a lump, and shows the impression of the lines in 
the skin, it is probably good. A more conclusive 
test is to knead some with water in the palm of 
the hand: if the dough thus formed is tough and 


| elastic, there is the proper proportion of gluten 





in the flour. If the dough is soft and sticky, it 
shows that the flour is made from wheat which 
has been wet, or has been overheated in grinding ; 
the bread made from it may soften in the oven, 
growing semi-liquid. The remedy for this is to 
withdraw it at onee from the oven and knead in 
more flour, and then bake it quickly; but the 
bread will be poor. The dark streak that some- 
times appears in bread is due to like causes, or 
because the flour is made from sprouted wheat, 
or occurs because there is an insuflicient quanti- 
ty of alcohol evolved during the process of baking. 
To remedy this, add a tea-spoonful of alcohol to 
the dough intended for each loaf of bread while 
kneading it; the alcohol will evaporate during 
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baking. The addition of alum to poor flour | is rolled to the thinnest paste, stamped out in | cross the coronet or puffed front of the bom PERSONA] 
makes it whiter, and causes it to take up more | large round cakes, and then baked. Macaroni | and pass underneath, forming straps; but when ‘ ee 
water; although its use is to be reprobated when | dough is pressed through holes so arranged in the | the front hair is full and fluffy, these straps Mr. Liprincorr, who died last 
it is possible to obtain good flour, it does unques- | bottom of a large copper cylinder, containing a should be used merely to hold the high loops | Week, 1¢ oldest and = st conspic 
tionably improve the bread made from inferior | screw press worked by levers, that tubes of the | outside of the brim. The home milliner should er “pre erpae a x foun ded i 
flour when not more than an ounce is used to a | dough are forced downward through the holes; | examine these high-trimmed bonnets from diffe 3 om ; Pt rhs: ae ge ome ea 
hundred pounds of bread. these tubes are cut off in desired lengths, and | ent points of view, and be sure that they are not | iis 3 Sten Wiel ae Cr roe a bap , 
The various forms in which wheat issold—such | either hung over wooden bars raised upon sup- | too elaborate and exaggerated in effect p Fipvindiiet waa thailand 
as cracked wheat, shelled wheat, etc.—are excel- | ports or laid upon frames covered with cloth, and Low broad turbans of cloth or plush with wi of m minent authors of th 
lent, and can be advantageously bought by the | thoroughly dried from eight to ten days. The | flat Astrakhan brims, brandebourgs of cord { entury d 
‘ase. They must be kept in a perfectly dry place, | tubes are called macaroni, mezzani, and spaghetti, | trimming, and a high aigrette on the ah ft, ar é President CLEVELA» s contributed $100 
shielded from the air. In common with oatmeal | according to their size. The dough is also cut | fashionable choice in London at present I ) GRANT t fund, and Mr. Roscog 
and Indian corn meal, they are valuable foods from | into ribbons, melon seeds or semenze di melloni, | fancy here, however, is for higher crowns, tape year srisy : Hi ne er — t = 
an economical and sanitary point of view, espe- | capelletti or little nuts, and occhi di pernici or | ing slightly, with the hussar pompon of stiff fea : es = Wi ne a mod a a 
cially for children. There is no more wholesome | birds’ eyes. Like all the cereal foods, maca- | thers, looped cords across the front, and a fu ; ina B nae ; at t . 
or agreeable breakfast dish than a well-made por- | roni should be kept in a perfectly dry store- | brim that is close against the crown y last wee ; : 
ridge combined with milk and sugar. It supplies | room. For skating, the toques and turbans of { Mr. A. M. Kerrey has ted to | 
the growing system with food for the blood, nerves, Americans usually make the mistake of wash- | and cloth will be used, while for sleighing rat thet ) 8 
and brain; it should be upon the table at Jeast | ing macaroni before it is cooked, and of cooking plush hoods of soft shape with capes that « Mi J \¥ GOULD is n his Southe: ) 
once a day in every family where health and econ- | it too long, until it becomes pasty. We shall, | er the shoulders, and these are bordered with oh apg 2h mg Sibi I es 
omy are considered. Imported oatmeal is con- | therefore, hereafter give details of cooking it as | fur. 4 > hs eile Pn 
sidered superior to the American product by many | Italians do, in the unbroken lengths they luxuri- Children’s caps are in the comfortable shapes Th ee P Wasl "es 
persons, and it costs nearly twice as much. But | ate in. described early in the season, with close ea sbevun. Pres C1 LAT wave a din 
the balance of excellence is maintained in at least “__Mellifiuous, mild macaroni, warmly wadded and high round crowns, 0 vhts avo i Misses TILDEN 
one native production, which is thoroughly cooked | The choice of her ¢ iren when cheeses are old. they are hoods that have sharply pointed crowns f Mr. Sam J. Tr.DEN 
during its manufacture. Like other cereals, oat- | 10! over me hover, as if by the wings of it, giving a most fantastic eff White cloth Mr. T. McCants STewant ) ( 
7. as . re > 2 yed in the furnace of flame that is fleet, 1 +} bs ) " 
meal is injured by sea air; the superiority of for- curious curla, and the strenuous strings of it, bord red with brown fur, either beave S , ; N LOrk u 
eign varieties is impaired unless they are imported Drop, ing, diminishing down, as I eat !” } are in great favor for very ( ‘ t ° ‘ : 
in hermetically sealed tin cases. The physical } are worn with a long walking eoat of the sam ae wt ee a eB cae S at ' 
effect of pot ridge made from o neal, groats, and } mate rial, trimmed also with brown fur ( - Se tir nO : | . ’ . 
, : ig F os 
the other cere is strengthening and laxative, | NEW YORK FASHIONS. ae eyes : i md sid : ~ I 1 
and its tendency to overheat the system can be MOE X BoE VER ATS, ofM j reR WALLACK 
counteracted by the judicious use of fruit and WINTER MILLINERY. A emai hae inact <a ; : ; EST PANCK KE, Who died rece 
vegetables; in combination with them and with od we 2! yt -2 é ) Paris, was 0 f hors 
milk the foundation can be laid in childhood for ye plays a conspicuous part in millinery this a oJ 2 ' rs . i cae bebe ts ae ted Fra — a1 His ely ub 
the most vigorous physical and mental constitu- winter, serving not only as trimming, but in | | er ~ sa :- A He yet = iy aphlie. ar 1% siete = P C. Ry : 
tion. Finely ground oatmeal is more susceptible | some instances for the whole brim of the bon- | & jersey, yet sulliciently elastic for comiort; then PAGE: ’ sebepeieie nag 
S P , | do away with the wrinkles of the clumsy gar- TON, WhO le manners m 
to adulteration than the coarser grades. Barley | net, and for the entire crowns of round hats. The ee Gt ass eaed) coverthy the Baie i New York, shortly n 
meal is the most ordinary addition; it is cheap- | short-pile furs are best liked for bonnets, such | a eit Sy agg the pair seni, emacs : fi es Miss Conser, t ry of Sir VINCEN' 
er than oatmeal, and less nutritious. The black | the black Persian lamb, commonly ealled As- a: é on 3 han: ; ¥ 0 f ie * “ot: caer ‘sina . ROWLAND ¢ BET 
specks which sometimes appear in oatmeal are } trakhan, the Shetland seal, otter, and natural bea- \; til x see) i ae ee ely é 2 See cee Capt JOUN | 3 ce 
generally particles of black oats which have not | ver skins. These furs are most used for binding | wee : gira ea een te 2 - j nous 
been removed before grinding. As long ago as | the edges of bonnets, but when tufts and small | = re ey prete : as ier orenaire tes it e ~ - P 
1697 a pamp shlet on economical living, published heads imitating the real head of the animal are | aco Me ae ger ‘e s 2 ae : ee “eee , 1 f * is fis 
in London, asserts that half a pound of oatmeal | employed, the sable and mink furs are also called +: op mere = oe ws =o vs ; ber : . It “igs o eo cma ; 
porridge is as nutritious as a pound of bread, and | into use. The special novelty is the entire capot« a o ng ie ag - “BY ane Be 3 aay spars . ” - 
calis the porridge “ hasty-pudding.” of seal-skin or of Persian lamb softly quilted, and Pi oe Pri cag ne ty Big - ery i Spain ‘eee 
Our American hasty-pudding is made from In- | very warm, yet light, and kept in shape by a few as rvnigl e ; ry = ‘ m7 nang Hes es. As 
dian meal, like the polenta of the south of Europe. | wires forming a frame. High bows of satin rib- b of Por oo a ges eee eee : o Mr. Winntam K. Vant 
It contains more oil and starch than wheaten flour, | bon with purl edges, supporting ‘emg adhpenbacge he hed ; : ; : a a saris rin seep gn ' a2 , Jek : m 
and equal flesh food. As an unmixed diet it | ture heads, form the trimming, or else there are ae" ie % = ‘ ; = peage pa Si ; ~ oa 
can sustain health i strength longer than any | tufts of the fur or tail ends set on the left side ; ae — ¢ “sr sap patos ANDREW CAI ‘ ( > 
other one food. re ibout half as much | amid folds of cloth, plush, or velvet. When a | _— ee ee ee apa li , 
as flour, and is more nutritious Indian meal fur brim is used, the crown may be of cloth or of rg rs ve hag ibd — , 
should present a slightly granular appearance, | velvet. A roll or binding of Astrakhan or of = : y ?—s ape ie : hie I 
and be sharp to the touch; it is ground fine seal fur is very handsome on cloth capotes, an j ea! 7 = those of Ws ae ae ard P . ] D. } 
enough to be floury, its goodness is impaired. It to some of these is added a braided crown, with ah — wos fles| ft = z . hy “sabi dy ave , 
is not advisable to buy it in large quantities, be- | the braid sewed on to show only an edge, but in ri of ae pel sit ck pape sat wet 2 I = ° = , M 
cause it deteriorates easily under the effect of | a close and intricate pattern. The small fu op sbiphenee ca : xia ahh a = an : 1" ey Pap . : 
dampness. heads may be bought separately, and added to toate ie ; — " d si . sa) pv : ‘ ™ wr t m i ; } ‘ 
Rice, on the other hand, keeps well; the best | bonnets worn early in the winter. Red velvet | 70. 0 vay into the ne 
grade is so semi-transparent that if it is laid on | bonnets trimmed with Astrakhan rival those eee i Oo - cbse ae axe Pte pe oa . Henry Irvine and Miss } ‘ uy 
dark blue paper its color will take on the tint | with jet trimmings used in the autumn, and red ee ea “ss Neh we: si pent: oa is : is ' 
of the paper | cloth turbans with an Astrakhan brim and mili- re a xt ae ag ch Sg si ny to work tog } 
Rye, which is more extensively used in Europe | tary pompon are in great favor for very young | 7.,00nS" S8ney 18 5s stall * | Mr. LRVING COI ut 
than in America, is less nutritious and more diffi- | ladies and misses. uy ‘eit Ceerent cniee Hi She ; ee Mie | ; 
cult of digestion than any of the cereals already The amateur milliner who makes a bonnet or | ei & rapascers “gt ben ae ropa W cal a a dye ‘ ry : . 
mentioned ; but it keeps well, and is the source | round hat to match each of her costumes, or at | ~e a ee yes seedings oe @ her rex Ww 
of great muscular force. | least to match each wrap, is advised to use sim- pathy ee = age re sae: alae ' a j not fail t piquant | 
Buckwheat contains less gluten than rye, and pie styles instead of attempting too much, as | br oe : peg ne etn - f uv 
is consequently less manageable in cookery; it | some of the most elegant bonnets are now ex- | | ind * — v2 tg ; = _ ‘Te? ial ’ I largest | m paid f ‘ M 
contains an excess of heat food, and for that rea- | ceedingly plain. Good materials are really ne a peta ms og me 9 Sem ge Say 2 eee Cais 3 yes 
son is excellent for winter use in the form of | cessary in millinery, and are most economical i makit 5 them At more closely aly _ nd seventy-f\ Ars, t ! 
, ae | H and follow the outlines of the for S indred and t ) 8 
griddle-cakes. Buckwheat cakes, used with syrup | the long-run, as they are capable of being re- | j) 00 > Shisha beak Gold a Shir sea tiny aR dd yeTey a? 
or meat gravy, or with sugar and butter, are a fa- | adjusted and used in many different ways. A 7 ‘in = a yoo recite eae a _ BEECHER e's hi d ages 
vorite winter breakfast dish. small bias corner left when cutting a velvet dress | nae - abba aK — ends he : rt strong as eve sales 7 
Next to bread, the most valuable form in which | or mantle, or a large cloth wrap, can be used to | S°°™S 1 De ory tee ral geo s., Ra Lhe new officers elected for the 8 
wheat is marketed is macaroni. Within the past | great advantage in combination bonnets or in eats ments burde merry eee OS First Aid to the Injured are Mr. Joun Jay, M 
ten years it has become a favorite American | trimming a ready-made felt bonnet, and all bits | part len . “ ny she or * wnyere Cuarces H. MarsHavy, Mr. Joun Paton, 
food, but its treatment is not so well understood | of passementerie or bead ornaments or ends of | Seam bes +a oe on or — skin | Mr Bai ARD 4 eae ae A : 
as it should be. For that reason the rest of this | fur may be brought into play, and hence should | “20S % Oe ee ee eee Ee. 2 n vehicles dieheo Malesia Sp 
"ei : — : aah eo ee : such garments warm soap-suds—not hx should ember, General KOMAROFF himself dri 
week’s space will be given up to its consider- | always be carefully saved. When buying velvet, be used. The garment should be soal the last 1 It is be t line 
ation. silk, or plush for a new bonnet, that with short ery He Rs é “5 oa 4 on: po By 2 Ker carried far as M . eS mmnthe 
It is made of the best winter wheat, and con- |*close pile should be chosen, and this should be | py _ 5 ABCD oth "7 rg ate? os Mr. Joun E.O 8 vuisl m 
tains all the elements required to nourish the | cut perfectly bias by the saleswoman. Good | a ph parses a ‘ee alien sectehs Solon Shing { 
system. As compared with wheaten bread, Payen | ribbons are also good investments, yet the fash anceps = gebohce ‘<i rman hae ful tradi 3 of \ s hon 
estimates that good Italian macaroni contains ions of these are so fleeting that the domestic | — deapcakpaliy: : ; - i 
one-third more of the elements of complete nu- | ribbons, which are sold for much less than im- | nae Rea bie pad “ a3 os oe : : \ . ss ; rsh 
trition. And when cooked, with the addition of | ported ribbons, are considered good enough, and | para ‘her pe ye 1 tee a r sie i permit me to mi 
meat drippings or gravy, or with butter or cheese, | indeed only the practiced eyes of experienced | fie si d | ‘ rfe F = s ‘ ‘ ir 
it may often take the place of a dish of meat | milliners can detect the difference. mg ard ls satel, } be Peer t i thought in vo 
when their relative cost is an item of import- | The frames of the bonnets now most in favor } ioe “ee: + poses -secenaliage age a meee d { fairs 
ance. are short and narrow in the back, with very close } garments at al » pre wetehie. to stretch them into il ne | 
Since macaroni has become a usual dish, and | fitting fronts that show very little of the front | POPE ee Se t : t, Lowe ‘new ft 
particularly since our Italian population has in- | hair,as they are poised very far forward. The m oe . 0 
creased, a considerable quantity is made in this short crowns show a great deal of the back hair, k a : we 
country, the quality of which varies decidedly, | which may be brushed up from the nape of the Long fur boas are revived suddenly, and are course nine with 
Good macaroni is slightly yellowish, as contrasted | neck and allowed to drop carelessly, or else it seen in all the dark long-fleeced furs, such as I to 
with a poor white, pasty-looking variety. Genoa | may be in a French twist, or, newer still, the | black fox, black marten, silver fox, lynx, and sa the hropie 
macaroni is slightly colored by infusing saffron | basket coil of finely braided tresses may be worn; | ble, and are especially new made of the lig ( 
in the water with which it is made. Sometimes but this must not be as low as the English knot | brown bad skins with a rather larg ff to t f Na 
eggs are mixed with the macaroni dough. Na- | lately in vogue. . Older ladies wear the hair both | match. ese boas are stiff-looking when mad i . es , r from 
ples macaroni is made simply of flour and pure | high and low, arranged in two lengthwise braids | of fur that has short fleece, but are also seen in ae I ss : , oe 
water, and when cooked Naples fashion has a | extending from the crown down the nape of the | s 1, beaver, otter, and the b aot Persia Club, L s MACDONALD Go erhar 
greenish tinge. Formerly no good macaroni was | neck. la iat “Th y may be had in diff lengths G ( f { | ( 
made in America; the Italian stores sold the Felt bonnets are preferred with cloth and home- | but are most stylish when very long i y t f Ity that | 1 
Genoa brand, which is the best, at about fifteen | spun suits, and to be in good style these must be An English custom that is gradually maki I s ed t yw | 1 
cents a pound; upon boxes, holding twenty-five | very simply trimmed. The American felts are | its way here is that of wearing straw bonnets rderly citi : averse to the I 
pounds, a deduction of about a cent a pound is | now so well made that, like many ribbons, they | heavily trimmed with velvet until very late in peMOCTAC ork : 
made. Macaroni is now largely manufactured in | .ave equal to the French models which they con- | the winter. The mild winter has made this fash Me, K&S SUR that I 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, and New York by | fessedly copy. For faces with regular features | ion comfortable, and these bonnets have b: i © + of by meeps geisha 
Italians, who can produce a quality equal to the | the narrow coronet front of a felt bonnet may | worn with velvet costumes and the richest p iy : / a Saal ria 
imported when they use the best flour of winter | be smoothly covered with velvet or with the silk | wraps. ) : \ » F be al 
wheat. It is said that macaroni, like all cereal | Astrakhan ribbon; put this is a difficult task, Long searfs of white, salmon, pale blue, or le: fu ' M 
foods, deteriorates during long sea-voyages. There | and the home milliner will find puffed velvet cov- | on-colored China crape are worn in the house t Women y | t t tir 
are two ways of mixing the macaroni: one by | ers for brims easier to do and more generally | over the shoulders in fichu fashion, and also They i larg te dw 
grinding the flour and water with a marble grind- | coming. The velvet for this purpose must be | derneath opera cloaks; in the latter case they a in ! temperance candidat 
stone set in a circular trough; the other, the | bias, and must be laid in two plain folds on the nerely passed around the neck and allowed f, i 
primitive Italian method, by kneading the flour | sides to give the stylish close effect, but shouid | hang st ht down in front. They are mad ¥ of K of S} ik - a ps ” 
and water to a stiff dough—about a gallon of wa- | form sm: all double puffs across the top. Back | a single breadth of the crape, hemmed at ea {} Was } luc ‘ t a mom nt of 
ter to thirty pounds of flour—and then working it | of this some high trimming is added either in | end, wing silk is knotted in the he fo | siler t ved the elevation of t 
with a lever fastened to the wall above a large | two or three velvet loops or ends lined with faille | form { , i ie b of the Royal Halberdiers be 
circular platform of wood, the lever describing | or satin of a contrasting color, or e some fur | stones and gilt sequins are used to £ very sweetly the Spanisl j 
short arcs as it is moved back and forth, and | tufts, heads, or perhaps feather tips or quills, | tip st ds of new fringes, and are introduced in hex I ich n tl 
rises and descends upon the mass of dough upon | may be introduced. The small tightly strapped mbroideries. wow °) aoe cg whee <a ~ the 
the platform. It is a singular fact that up to this | velvet bow at the throat is at the ends of a mil For information received thanks are due Mess t =F ae "a t 0 \ this iva ve —" 
point the process is identical with that of making | liner’s fold of velvet which trims the end of the | Arnoup, Constasie, & Co.; James McCreery & | yoy; ar fees “pene nt 
the matzo, or unleavened bread eaten by the He- | crown. When the hair is worn rather plain in | Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Le Bourintisr Broturrs bowing to every one, was vivid i path 
brews during the Passover. The matzo dough | front, two of the loops of ribbon may be made to | and Stern Brorigas. ally recalled on this occasion 
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EMBROIDERED Hassock. 
TABLE WITH EmprorpereD Tor. 


dation chain of the length required, and work to and fro, turning at the end 
of each row. 1st row.—Pass one stitch, take a loop each through the next 
three, pull a loop through all the loops now on the needle, work off this loop ; 
place a round ruler or bar about an inch and a half in circumference at the 
back of the work ; * wind the wool once around the bar, make one chain stitch, 
take a loop through the back of the loop last taken up; then a loop through 





Fig. 3.—Dertarm or Apptiep Crocnuet-Work For Rue, 
Fic. 1.—Two-rHirps Size. 


Fi 


g. 2.—Derai or Appiiep CrocHet-WorK FOR 
Rue, Fic. 1.—Two-rnirps Size. 





Lapy’s Crocuet Perticoar. 
For description see Supplement. 


Lapy’s FLANNEL Petticoat. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. V., Figs, 41-44. 


Fig. 1.—Carp-raste Rue witn Foot-Murrs.—[See Figs. 2-5.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL., Figs. 55 and 56, 


Waste-paper Basket with 
Valance. 
Tue wicker-work of this basket is 


that stitch through which this loop was 
taken, then two loops through the next 
two stitches, pull a loop through all the 





stained a light tan-color, The valance 
which is set into the four sides at the 
top has for its ground a band of tin- 
selled jute, with a woven pattern. The 
pattern is worked over with colored 
wools and silks in various fancy stitch- 
es. The upper edge is finished with a 
thick cord, and tassels are attached to 
the points, and also to the corners of 
the basket. 


Crochet Stitch for Afghans, 
Foot-Muffs, etc. 

Tuts stitch is appropriate for infants’ 
carriage or cradle blankets, rugs, foot- 
muffs, cushions, and other articles 
where softness and warmth are requi- 
site. It is worked with thick double 
zephyr or Soudan wool. Make a foun- 





Fig. 5.—Derrait or Crochet-Work ror 
Rus, Fie. 1.—Two-rnieps Sizr. 
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THREE-PANELLED Fr1re-SCREEN. 


« 





loops on the needle, and work off this 
loop; continue to repeat from *. 2d 
row.—W ork two slip stitches on the front 
horizontal loops of every pattern in the 
preceding row. Work as in these two 
rows alternately. The work when finish- 
ed can be darned with filoselle or tinselled 
silk in the manner shown in the illustra- 
tion. 


Table with Embroidered Top. 

Tue frame of this table is ebonized. 
The top and the shelf at the bottom are 
covered with copper-colored plush, which 
is finished with a narrow fringe at the 
edges. The plush of the top is decorated 
with Japanese circles,which are worked in 
feather stitch with silks in several shades 
of the ground color, and outlined in gold. 


CVErpsa 





Crocnet Stitcn ror Areuans, Foor- 
Morrs, rtc.—T'wo-rairps Size. 
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THE HEIR OF THE AGES." 
By JAMES PAYN, 


Avruor or “A BraGar on Horsepack,” “A Woman’s Vengeance,” “ Brep In THE Bonk,” 
“Tae Tak or THE Town,” ETC. 


CHAPTER V. 
SORCERY. 


T is doubtful whether either of the two young 
ladies experienced much sense of relief from 
their escape from the dining-room. It would 
have been impossible for them, considering their 
mutual relations, to discuss the company they 
had just quitted; but, in any case, the governess 
would have felt the topic to have been a danger- 
ous one, for during the whole meal Mary Mel- 
burn had struck her as being hardly less ill at 
ease, or less in accord with those about her, than 
herself. At the same time, silence upon a topic 
80 obvious was embarrassing. The consciousness 
of having annoyed the master of the house by 
her inexperience as a horsewoman also weighed 
upon her mind; she felt that she had made as 
unfavorable an impression upon him as his wife. 





friends, as being in some sort “the company we 
keep,” afford an index to our own characters ; 
and where all is dark (and it was so with her as 
regarded all her surroundings) even the light of 
a farthing candle is acceptable. 

The first picture represented the Squire him- 
self, in uniform, with his hand upon his sword, 
and with such an ultra-military expression of 
countenance as might have fitted Wallenstein 
when giving orders for the sacking of Magdeburg. 

“T did not know that your father had been in 
the army,” observed the governess. 

“Nor has he,” returned Mary, with a smile; 
“that is the dress of the Deputy-Lieutenant of the 
county.” 

There is no class of people who feel their ig- 
uorance so much as those who have really been 
well educated; and at that moment poor Miss 
Dart would willingly have sunk through the floor, 








“Tt is,” was the quiet rejoinder ; “ but they tell 
me it was very like.” 


life.” 

“ And yet you have seen that very face: it is 
the portrait of my mother when she was eighteen.” 

The eyes of the speaker were suffused with 
tears, and her voice trembled with emotion. 

“T see the likeness now,” said the governess, 
gently. “Iam afraid your mother must have suf- 
fered much.” 

It was clear, indeed, that years alone could 
never have brought so marked a change. 

“She has been a great sufferer all her life,” 
returned Miss Melburn, gravely. 

“Poor soul! poor soul!” were the words that 
rose to Miss Dart’s lips; but they did not pass 
them. It struck her that a governess should not 
venture to be so humanly sympathetic; and yet 
she could hardly say, ‘“‘ Poor lady! poor lady !” 

To be silent must needs seem to be unfeeling; 
but in the mean time the moments were fleeting 
by; and with every moment speech, as is usual 
under such circumstances, became more difficult. 

“T am very, very sorry,” at last she murmured 
—an expression so conventional that she felt it 


must appear to be dictated by indifference, or | 


perhaps even by antagonism. 


- | 
“T have never seen a face so beautiful in real | 


77 


at least one person who has not age to recommend 
her—yourself.” 

“You must be a magician, Miss Dart!’ ex- 
claimed the other, in astonishment. ‘“ You have 
described Mr. Leyden to a nicety. If it is not 
contrary to the rules of the Black-art, would you 
mind telling me by what means you read his 
character so correctly ?” 

“ Nothing is more simple,” returned the gov- 
erness, smiling. “His eyes betray his enthusi- 
in | j ested the 
nature of his pursuit, and the tone in which you 


usm, the antique coin in his hand sug 
spoke of him assured me of your great regard for 
him, which in such a case 
cated.” 

“We are very simple, superstitious folk on the 
downs here,” said Miss Melburn, smiling in her 
turn; “and if this gift of yours should be gener- 
ally known, you will run some 
burned as a sorcerer.” 

“Still, my art has its limits, and I confess this 
young gentleman puzzles me,” said the 


must needs be recipro- 





risk of being 


governess, 
as she turned over the next page. Her manner 
had become unconsciously natural; the barrier, 
or one of them, between herself and her compan- 
Mary, on her 


part, found herself for the first time not only inter 


ion had been suddenly removed. 


ested in, but drawn toward, the new-comer. She 
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“AND FINALLY TO THAT LAST REFUGE OF THE DRAWING-ROOM 


After two such false starts, it seemed almost im- | 


possible that her career at Burrow Hall should 
run smoothly. 

With her young companion herself she was 
better pleased than her behavior at first had led 
her to expect. Her manner to her at dinner had 
been considerate, and even kind; but even with 
her she felt by no means sure of her footing, 
while Miss Melburn, on her part, showed none of 
that frankness and confidence which might have 
been looked for at her years. Her manner, it is 
true, was gentle and courteous; but there was a 
coldness, or at least a caution, about it that could 
not be mistaken. This was the more painful to 
Elizabeth Dart since, from the diagnosis she had, 
as usual, formed of her character, such reticence 
seemed to be foreign to it. 

Miss Melburn treated the new-comer rather as 
a visitor than one who was to be a resident with 
her under the same roof; and though solicitous 
enough for her comfort and amusement, made 
but little effort to make her feel at home. She 
drew her attention to the books upon the table, 
to the pictures on the walls, and finally to that 
last refuge of the drawing-room destitute, the 


family photograph album. To Miss Dart this | 


was a welcome object. For the faces of our 
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and taken her chance of what lay beneath it. 


| She nervously continued her examination of the 





volume, wherein the Squire still figured in vari- 
ous characters—dispensing justice as chairman 
of the Quarter Sessions; on horseback, with the 
initials “M.F.H.” under him—a mystery into 
which Miss Dart did not venture to inquire; as an 
orator addressing some popular assembly. Over 
this she lingered a little (as well she might), until 


Downshire. He didn’t get in, you know”—which 
was another blow. 

Then there came a portrait of the Major in his 
war-paint ; and a handsome chief he looked. 

“ That is Jefferson, of course,” said Mary, dryly. 
It seemed to Miss Dart that there was some re- 


proof in the speech—which somehow brought the | 


color to her cheeks—because the page was not 
turned over on the instant. 

‘“‘ What a very lovely creature !” she exclaimed, 
as she came upon the next portrait. It repre- 
sented a young girl attired in a ball dress, and 
selecting a flower from a bouquet with grave sig- 
nificance. With all its youth and beauty, the 
face was not a happy one; the eyes had trouble 
in them, and the mouth had doubt and even dread 
about it. 

“This is from @ picture, not from life,” ob- 
served Miss Dart. 


“That is my aunt Meyrick,” observed Miss 
Mary, turning the next page with her own hand, 
“with whom we are probably to stay at Cas- 
terton.” 

This lady, to judge by her portrait, would be at 
least ten years the Squire’s junior; there was 
some resemblance between them in feature, but 
none in expression. The widow was less hand- 


| some, but more pleasing; the mouth had none 
Mary murmured ; “ That was when papa stood for | 


of the Squire’s decision about it, and the eyes 
were gentle to timidity. 

“Tt is a very pleasant face,” was Miss Dart’s 
involuntary remark, 

“Aunt Meyrick is a dear /” exclaimed Miss 
Melburn, enthusiastically. ‘ And this is ‘a dear’ 
too, in his way, though it is a very different way.” 

The picture showed a dwarfish and almost de- 
formed man, with a face full of wrinkles, re- 
deemed by eyes of keen intelligence. His ap- 
parel was homely in the extreme. He had a 
disk in his hand, such as electro-biologists place 
in the hands of their victims before proceeding 
to experiment upon them. 

“Now what would you say this gentleman was 
—for a gentleman he is, though of humble 
birth ?” inquired Mary, with a smile. 

“Well, I should say,” said Miss Dart, after a 
moment’s consideration, “ that he was an enthusi- 
ast; and although an antiquarian, very fond of 





DESTITUTE, THE FAMILY PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM.” 


remained silent, watching her narrowly. The 
portrait was of a young man of two or three and 
twenty, slender and pale, extended on a couch, 
with a book in his hand, on which, however, his 
eyes were not fixed. They rested on the ground 
with a thoughtful, intent expression. The face 
was one of great beauty, but if not positively 
effeminate, it lacked vigor. 

“Perhaps it may help you,” said Mary, after a 
long pause, “to tell you what somebody else re- 
marked whose opinion was asked upon the same 
subject: he said,‘ That young gentleman looks 
like a girl in boy’s clothes, and must be uncom- 
monly lazy.’” 

““Whoever said that,” returned Miss Dart, qui- 
etly, “could never have studied Lavater nor his 
fellow-creatures. In the first place, it is clear 
that this young man is an invalid; I should say, 
by the pose of the limbs, a chronic invalid.” 

The profound silence that followed this remark 
was broken by a suppressed sigh, 

“The book,” continued Miss Dart, gravely— 
“ though, to be sure, he is not reading it—is rath- 
er misleading. It is not the sort of book, to 
judge from the outside, I should have expected 
to see him with.” 

“It is the history of the Anglo-Saxon coinage,’ 
observed Miss Mary. 

“Just so. Well, he doesn’t care about the 
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Well, I am not sure,” proceeded Miss Dart, 
with d eration; “I may lose my reputation as 
As s by such an st s esto! yt 
t s within ine prompts me to pronounce 
th entien rt i t 
It is marvellous t is amazing—vyou are 
guite right!” exclaimed Miss Mary, in a breath. 
‘Hush !—they are coming in from the dining 
r 
In nt she had put back t e photograph 
bum in its place, and turning to the piano, af 
! to be | sied h her mls book The 
é ¢ hall was at the same time filled with 
\ i the three gentiemen trooped in 
_— rs 
CHAPTER VI 
JEFFERSON ASKS A FAVOR 
} + | 


Me. Winturop looked in h 1d 
ly flushed, the Major somewhat bored, and 








Squire like a man who has been put out, and 








great objection to the process. He brushed by 
tt governess as if she had been a piece of I 
! ure, nd took up his usual pos tion with his 
back to the fire, and his arms under his coat tails 
Instead of deriving the usual satisfaction from 
that attitude, it was plain from the frown on his 


brow, and the wav he looked about him, that he 


was in a state of discontent. His lips moved, not 

as if in praver,” but the contrary, Miss Dart 
even thought she caught the word “idiot” pro 
nounced unde! Ss breati his eyes were at that 


e pair by the piano, but whe 





moment fixed on tl 
er the remark was applied to his daughter or his 


uest was doubtful: perhaps he used it as a noun 


‘And what have you ladies been doing with 


Miss Dart 


voursel vi. inquired the Major, in 
sprightly tones 

‘Nothing of a very elevated nature, I am 
ifraid,” she answered “We have been looking 


at photographs.” 
* What, alreadv ‘ 


’ was his somewhat enigmat 
“The governor in his armor, eh ? 


cal rejoinder 
and our sisters and our cousins and our aunts ?” 
I am surprised to find her 
sence; not, however, that 


‘Not vour sister 





conspicuous DY 





she would make 1 photograph, becaus hie 


has so much expression 








“ Why don’t you say what one young lady gen- 
erally does sav of another under such circum 
stances, cause hei lies in her expres 
sion 

“ Because 1 do not think so. To my thinking 
Miss Melburn is beautifulin both ways: only the 
Bun sé n succeeds in catching the second wav.” 


‘It is verv kind of vou to take that rose-colored 


view oT he 








Does not evervbodv do so?” Miss Dart's 
eves involuntarily wandered, as she spoke, toward 
the piano, at which Miss Mary was sitting down 
to play, with Mr. Winthrop standing at her side, 
regarding her, giass in eye, with evident admira 
tion 


against the Kevs ol 





the piano, I'll bet a guinea, before he’s turned 
dozen leaves,” said the Major, pare: 


“ Well, I don’t know as to everybody 





t 


me 








over ha 
thetically 
brothers, you know, are not apt to be enthusiast- 


charms 





} about their 
‘I should have thought, on the contrary, that 
they would have been the very persons to take 
pride in then 
“Indeed! well, you see I'm only a half-bro 


ther,” said the Major, smiling. “The cousin, by 





the-bve, has been trotted out, of course 
What cousin? Idon’t u 
stand vou’ 

Matt Mevrick, the poet If the photog 
book was exhibited, Mary has surely introduced 
you to the young nliieman 
~ “Not by name 
trait olf a young 

‘You mav cal 


the spine, | suppose: but it's a very delicate way 





so who has paralysis of 


of putting it 











‘Is it really s tha Poor f vw ! 

“ He has his sations, however In the 
first place, he has a better o m of his tal 
‘ s—] beg | pardon, of ~ than any 
young man in the we Phen he is t ol of 
his mother He has ! | nde vO 
shippe 1! i sma t 1 liere Mary 
There are very few people who cai t of thre 
creatures who beli¢ en I very 
glad’—here the Major s < his voice a tle— 

to have one 

“These things depend on one’s deserts, I far 
ey,” said the governess, « 

" “That extinguish me altogether,” returne 
the Major, smiling; but he did not look extin 
guished, nevertheless. His air was gay and his 
face was bright he stood beating time to the 
music, which had now begun, and he certainly 
looked a verv handsome feliow 

The Squire, with one cout tail under his an 
as an officer carrie is si il. now began to mov 
toward the piano, wit e caution of a sportsman 
stalking deer; he was fond of music i is wa 
and his dissatisfied soul seemed to become soothed 
by it, though his brow was still far from clear 


No sooner had he departed from 





Miss Dart became conscious of a voice add 


her from above, as gently as falls the dew from 


heaven It was, of course, the Major’s voice, but 
as his head was nodding tu e music, and his 
eves fixed on the musician, it was difficult to con 





nect him with it. 
“This may be the only opportunity, Miss Dart, 
ed, “ that if 


termination not to 





I may have to say to you,” it murm 
you could reconsider yout 
0 to the coursing to-morrow, you would lay us 


I do not make 1 





all under a great obligation 
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of the argument which would have the greatest 
weight with most people, that your doing so 
would be the shortest way of conciliating the au- 
thorities” (here he nodded—out of time—toward 
the Squire), ** because I do not think you a person 
I am asking you 
a tavor—not a pe rsonal one, of course—but in 


to be actuated bv self-interest. 
the name of the I amily,” 

“ But how can I go?” inquired the governess, 
in great distress of mind. The manner of the 
pplication embarrassed her quite as much as 
the proposition itself, and yet it was perfectly re- 
spectful; moreover, though he put self-interest 
out of the question, she could hardly doubt from 
indliness of his face that he really had her 
interest in view, “As I told Mr. Melburn at 
dinner, | have never been on horseback in my 





But that is one of the few things that we can 
teach you; you will certainly have to learn it; so 
why should you not take your first lesson to-mor- 
row morning? I can promise you the steadiest 
of steeds, and that, if vou feel the least nervous, 
you shall never be left by yourself even for a 
i I know what a comfort that is when, 
vo, I first learned to ride a bicycle. 
ill shame you all with my awkward- 








ness, and look so ludicrous.” 

I venture to differ from you there,” said the 
Major, gravely 
stranger place to you than Burrow Hall, and I 
prophesy that in a week you will ride like Diana. 


: “the saddle will not seem a 


I mean, of course, Diana Vernon.” 
“ Well, I will speak to -your sister about it,” 
i roverness, hesitatinglv, “and if she will 


said the g 


take the 

‘Pardon me—I would not do that,” interposed 
the Major; “she has already said that she could 
not leave you at home alone, and I don’t think 


she would like to lay herself under an obligation 


isk of such a companion—” 


to you, as it were, by pressing the matter. Now, 
though to me I must confess your going or stav- 
ing 


it home will make a difference, I am not the 
principal party concerned, and have therefore 
If you would tell 
my father to-night, without mentioning my medi 


ventured to 


lead with you, 
ation, of course, that you had promised to make 
one of our party to Clapper’s Down, it would give 
him great | easure—I wish I could say that it 
would do so on your account; but the compli 
ment would be transparent; even if you believed 
me, vou would not thank me afterward for intro- 
ducing you to a fool’s paradise. I trust, Miss 
Dart, that I have not offended you by my plain- 


aking 


“No, no; it is not that,” she answered, hur- 


riedly (for the music was already dving away). 
Since 1t seems that the matter 18 really ot some 
nportance, I promise you I will go to Clappe r’s 
Down 4 
“A thousand thanks! Bravo! bravo!” His 
two latter words were a tribute to the musician, 
but to his companion’s ear they had a touch of tri- 
umph as well as applause, It was natural, how- 


ever, that he should be gratified by having over- 


come her scruples; it was also “nice of him, 

though it was a mere civility, to say that her go- 
ing to the meet would make a difference to him. 
There was not much in common, nor likely to be, 
between her humble self d the Major; but in 





the strange and frigid atmosphere in which sl 
found herself, his kind and frank advice came to 
her | 

When Elizabeth Dart had once given a prom- 


, its performance, howevel 


ike a rav of sunshine on a wintry day 


unpleasant to her- 





self, if it lay within her power, was certain; and 
if no opportunity had offered itself of speaking 
to Mr. Melburn respecting het readiness to jou 
the party to-morrow, she would, somehow or oth 
er, have made one She had made up her mind 
to speak when Mr. Winthrop should have taken 


his departure ; but, as it turned out, that gentle- 
man was sleeping in the house He was still in 
he room when, to her surprise and confusion, 
Marv rose from her chair. and with an “It is 
vetting late, and ] am sure you must be tired, 
Miss Dart, with your long journey,” prepared to 
i e the LwWihe-re 

j Squire’s | yw ciouded at o ‘ seemed 
i e governess om tbe giance he Cast at her 


she was for the second time incurring his dis 





pieasure, 


I hope, when you have slept upon it, Mary,” 





mm a tone half of persuasion, half of dis 
content, “that vou will reconsider your determi 


nation with respect to to-morrow, 


it 


I don’t see how, under tl 





‘umstances, 





can well be altered, papa,” she answered, 
with a look at Miss Dart, the significance of 

, however, it was difficult to translate. It 
ferred to the expedition in question, 
or to their going upstairs. 


I believe,” said the governess, modestly, 


“that 
1, however insignificant, 
Pray do 


ngness to 





vossible for a pe 






iterfere with the public enjoyment 
not consider, Mr. Melburn, my unwil 
Rather than 








venture on horseback as a refusal 
spoil any one’s pleasure, I will go, of course 


rhe effect of the speech, though it was not im 





promptu, was far greater than the speaker had 
i ated 
Come, that’s ’ cried the Squire, with 
i satisfaction. “ We are all obliged to you, 
Miss Dat 


assented Mr. Winthrop, with en- 


‘She shall have one of my horses if 





she likes; Clinker will carry her like a lamb.” 
Like a lamb that is rather apt to sk how- 
Save to Miss 


Dart, who knew of course that he was prepared 





ever,” observed the Major, drvly. 


for it, he must have seemed to take her change 
of purpose with gauche indifference 


“She must ride Seaman,” said the Squire, de- 


he will carry her like a rock 


cisively; “ 

The governess noticed that Mary Melburn had 
said nothing, which was an embarrassing circum 
stance, for it was to her, and not to the gentle 
men, that she had naturally looked for an ac- 
kuowledgment of her offer. It was plain that it 








had made an impression on her; but it could 
hardly have been a favorable one, for the delicate 
pink of her cheeks had deepened into rose-color, 
and from her eyes there shot a glance of pained 
surprise. 

“If Miss Dart wishes to go,” she said, pre- 
sently, with evident effort, “of course there is 
nothing more to be said.” 

“Oh, but indeed I don’t wish it!” exclaimed 
the governess, not without some little resentment. 
She felt it hard that a self-sacrifice should thus 
be treated as though it were a self-indulgence: 
“T only offered.” 

“What does it signify? The matter’s settled,” 
said the Squire, authoritatively. “‘ Remember, 
young ladies, we breakfast at eight to-morrow, 
for we must start before nine.” 

“TY hope I did right,” said the governess, gen- 
tly, as she and Miss Melburn went up the stairs 
together. 

“There could be hardly a right or wrong in 
the matter,” was the indifferent reply. “I was 
not anxious to go myself, but that you did not 
know,” 

“Indeed I did not,” returned the other, ear- 
nestly. “only thought that it would please your 
father.” 


“ 


’ 





Just so; and so, you see, it did.” 

With a hand-shake and a pleasant nod, as if to 
assure her that no ground for offense had been 
given, she left her at her door. Nevertheless, 
that Miss Melburn was annoyed, though it might 
not be with her, was clear to Miss Dart. As she 
sat by the fire in her cozy little room pondering 
on the day’s events, it seemed to her that she had 
unconsciously given a good deal of annoyance. 
Her material surroundings were comfortable 
enough ; much more so, indeed, than any of which 
she had had experience. But how far rather 
would she have been sitting in her own little back 
room in her aunt’s lodgings ! What sorry sub- 
stitutes of genuine ease are all the appliances of 
luxury ! how light in the balance weigh a hundred 
pretty speeches against one little word of love! 
Not, indeed—though there had been nothing to 
complain of in Miss Melburn’s behavior—that 
any one had been specially polite to her. No one 
except the Major had even been at the trouble to 
take any notice of her. He had, indeed, seemed 
to understand her position, and, in some sort, even 
her feelings; and he had certainly meant her well 
in advising ber as he had done, though the result 
had been disappointing. For the present it was 
clear that Mary Melburn was withholding her 
confidence from her. The social outlook was not 
only unpromising, but misty. She knew not where 
to tread without treading on somebody’s toes. 
How eagerly she would have welcomed some hint 
of how matters stood, some friendly compass for 
her future guidance! If she had been in Miss 
Melburn’s place and Miss Melburn in hers, surely, 
she thought, she would have made some effort to 
make her course less difficult to her. Common 
humanity almost seemed to demand it; but this 
common humanity was, perhaps, not to be found 
in such superior residences as Burrow Hall. Not- 
withstanding these desponding thoughts, the very 
difficulties of her position interested her. She 
had the power not only of “getting out of her- 
self,” so much recommended to persons in trou- 
ble by those who themselves are free from it, but 
of regarding herself from the outside, which is 
another way of saying that, though perhaps un- 
consciously, Elizabeth Dart was a stadent of hu- 
man nature, 





(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
{From Our Own CorresponDenr. } 


T seems strange and uncommon to begin a 
chronicle of fashion with the declaration that 
there are many novelties to recount. But this is 
strictly true at the present moment, although, as 
usual, the truth has two aspects. There are no 
radical changes in the general features, and this 
is so far true that economical women can wear 
their toilettes of two vears back without the 
il Va- 





slighest constraint. But there are perpe 
riations in the details, which spring up with an 
abundance that deties de scription, unless, indeed, 
a daily chronicle were issued, for the novelty of 
one day is replaced by another the next. 
Nothing could be more ephemeral than the 
gauze, tulle, embroid- 
ered lace, plain silk, brocade, velvet, and plush, 


multitude of plastrons ir 


which take all possible shapes, and are worn upon 
or in all corsages. Nothing can be more bewil- 
dering than the collarettes and dog-collars in em- 
broidered tulle, in plush, in beads, in velvet. Many 
of the dog-collars recall the napkin rings little 
girls formerly embroidered for their grandpapas. 
A very general desire for a knot of ribbon has 
also made itself felt, and this is added at will at 
the side, at the middle of the back, or in front. 
Sometimes a bouffante or puff is added to the col- 
ar; this is a piece of tulle embroidered with jet 
or beads, about twenty-four inches wide, shirred, 
and attached under the edge of the collar; it 
forms a puff on the front of the corsage, and 
consequently must be somewhat longer than it. 
This is worn on a high corsage, or, if preferred, 








on an open corsage to make it less conspicuous. 
As to décolleté corsages, as has been indicated in 
a former letter’, they are now made less low at the 
front and back and lower on the shoulders. 

It is doubtful whether to classify as a novelty 
or a momentary caprice the bright red corsage 
that is worn with theatre tuilettes. This opens 
over a guimpe of flat lace or of crépe lisse pleat- 
ed, and is worn with white or cream skirts. For 
the same class of toilettes—theatre toilettes, and 
only for these—there is a revival of that royal 
but neglected fur, ermine. Long corsages are 
worn in cuirass shape, of white brocaded satin, 
trimmed with bands of ermine around the lower 
edge, and at the neck and sleeves. This style 
of elegance is more particularly suited to mid- 








dle-aged ladies, who wear these corsages with 
very long skirts of the same brocade, pleated on 
the hips, and shirred at the back, hanging in 
straight folds without any puff or drapery what- 
ever. Throw over this dress a long evening 
mantle of India cashmere embroidered with beads 
in varied colors and designs, and you have a 
vision of a most dignified and distinguished toi- 
lette—a beautiful toilette for a mother or even a 
grandmother, 

On grand occasions at the opera the toilettes 
are very nearly the same as those worn to balls, 
to which, indeed, the opera is very often only a 
preface. There, then, is the place to study the 
multifarious corsages and corselets worn with 
the present ball toilettes. Corselets are always 
completed by a high guimpe or by half-high 
draperies, made, according to the rest of the 
dress, of tulle, crape, gauze, or piece lace. The 
corselet is made with two points, one turned to- 
ward the waist, and the other upward on the 
bust. Sometimes the upper point is cut off 
square, and the drapery is made to appear pass- 
ing from under the point to envelop the shoul- 
ders; at others the corselet stops close under 
the arms, and the fronts round before meeting. 
With these is a drapery covering the shoulders 
and the upper part of the arms, and apparently 
held on the arms with a smal! ribbon bow. 
Corselets and other corsages of kindred styles 
are generally made of a different fabric and col- 
or from the skirts with which they are worn. 
Many of them are of velvet; others, though in 
less number, are of satin. The variety of shape 
and ornament in corsages is so great as to fa- 
tigue the eye. Such a state of affairs is surely 
paving the way for a day when fancy will be 
ostracized, and we shall be only too glad to re- 
turn to simplicity and uniformity, for every abuse 
leads to reaction, as it was itself originally caused 
thereby. 

But we must interrupt our review of evening 
toilettes to give some details of simpler dresses. 
The Oriental question furnishes its contingent 
of ideas to the world of dress and fashion. Girls 
up to the ages of thirteen and fourteen wear 
3ulgarian dresses, and for a hat the Bulgarian 
toque. The dresses are made of wool, genérally 
dark blue. The shape is that of a long chemise, 
of which the right side crosses widely over the 
left. The right side is bordered from top to 
bottom with a band of écru linen embroidered in 
cross stitch with rather coarse red cotton. A 
similar band is around the neck and on the 
wrists of the long sleeves. The left side is 
caught up a little below the hip with an open- 
worked oxidized silver plaque. It is worn over 
a skirt of the same wool, very little longer, 
pleated all around, and without any other trim- 
ming. The Bulgarian toque or turban is gener- 
ally made of the same stuff as the dress. It has 
a brim that is quite high and close to the head, 
and a crown which is a trifle full and pleated in 
four places. The brim is faced with a fur band. 

For ladies and young girls the approaching 
return of plaids is announced. These will be 
worn in rather large patterns, and draped upon a 
skirt of velvet in one of the tints in the plaid 
Plaids have never been completely banished. As 
soon as they make their appearance, every one 
welcomes and wears them, until a spectator 
may be misled into thinking that all the Scotch 
clans described by Walter Scott had suddenly 
been let loose into Paris. Then, as soon as ev- 
ery one, great and small, mother and child, is 
well and completely clad in plaids, a cry arises 
that they are insufferable, and in consequence 
they are abolished anew without exception. But 
they are never so near as when they are no long- 
er to be seen, in proof of which their revival is 
now predicted. With plaid skirts draped on a 
velvet under-skirt the corsage is of the same vel- 
vet as the skirt, with revers and bias bands of 
the plaid fabric. 

To be worn under the same conditions as the 
plaids, for morning and walking toilettes, is the 
Oriental caftan in cloth. The skirt, without any 
drapery, is pleated at the waist, and trimmed with 
a band of fur at its lower edge; the jacket cor- 
sage crosses at the front, and is trimmed with a 
narrower band of the same fur; a muff is also 
made of the fur. It may be as well to mention 
that the little muffs made of scraps of silk, vel- 
vet, or plush, trimmed with shirred or puffed 
lace, and strewn with knots of ribbon and grelots, 
are only designed to accompany elegant visiting 





toilettes, and are never seen with simple and se- 
vere street dresses. 

Many ladies who object, either from taste or 
frota economical motives, to wearing two w rap- 
pings—a long one to drop in the anteroom and 
a smail mantle under to wear in the drawing- 


room—have adopted a cloak that combines these 
two wrappings in one. This cloak is made of 
ribbed or basket- woven silk, a little after the 
fashion of a redingote, with ample pleats at the 
waist; but the upper part has the shape of a 
visite or small mantle, made of a different stuff 
from the lower or skirt part — velvet, perhaps, 
or plush. They are also made of wool for the 
lower part, and silk for the upper. As in this 
example: the lower part, from the waist down, 
is of coarse diagonal wool in dark green, with 
two long tabs of dark green velvet on the sides 
toward the back; the visite part with this skirt 
is of dark green velvet embroidered in black. If 
this style of cloak becomes general, it will bring 
about a revolution in dresses. The redingote 
skirt will gradually usurp the place of the over 
or second skirt, it being clearly impossible to im- 
pose another skirt upon one that is already dou- 
ble; so that with this double mantle the skirt 
would become single. 

A pretty new material is a French sili plush, 
with small light designs outlined in gold thread 
upon a ground that is powdered with red. A 
wrap made of this plush is considered extremely 
elegant. One made in visite shape and quite 
short had for its garniture a narrow edging of 
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red velvet along all its seams, a chenille fringe 
with small spikes in red and gold along the edges, 
and a ribbon bow at the throat. 

Another beautiful plush has a long silken pile, 
plain, or perhaps figured on a satin ground ; this 
is to be used for very elegant small wrappings, 
for panels, points, and tabliers of dresses asso- 
ciated with plain satin, and for under-skirts so 
narrow as to be almost tight, upon which will be 
draped a silk over-skirt or one of gauze or lace. 
Bonnets are also to be made of it. Plush is also 
manufactured mottled, or shaded in black and 
white, imitating chinchilla, and striped with moiré. 
Dotted plush and dotted plush ribbons are used for 
hats and bonnets. Plush is the craze of the win- 
ter, and will be just as fashionable in the spring. 

Embroidery is another success, almost rivalling 
plush. Inventive genius is continually exercise 
to maintain this success by varying and inter- 
mingling the elements—silk, chenille, and above 
all beads—beads of all colors, and all materials, 
copying metals and precious stones of all kinds. 
The effect is dazzling, and evokes the fancy that 
the mines of Golconda must have been plundered 
to produce it. EmMecine Raymonp. 











DOUBLE DUTY. 
I Teron MOSCHELE lay dying; the idol of 


the village, the beloved of many disciples, 
was not free from the fate of death. He was 
no longer a young man, vet his thick black curls 
were but sparsely streaked with gray, and his full 
flowing beard showed but few threads of silver. 
His appearance was that of a man full ten years 
or more his junior, so youtiifal is the influence 
of a pure and simple life and of a heart filled 
with boundless love for all the creatures of Je- 
hovah’s creation, and void of any offense what- 
ever. He had, in truth, the “ 
conscience.” 

Through the village, from house to house, pass- 
ed two of his disciples, the taller bearing a roll 
of parchment in his hand. They asked each vil- 
lager to yield part of his life to be added to the 
waning span of the good Rabbi. 
ly gave a week, others, among 
disciples, forfeited a mont 


testimony of a good 


Some willing- 
whom 
vet the gained 
made but a small show upon the roll of parch 


were the 


Lime 


ment, and the two grew sick and faint at heart 
i 
fe, 
fraught with the wretchedness only too common. 
They came to the last liouse in the village 
larger than the others, and of that dazzling 
white in which the Syrian su 
This was their last not won 
from the villagers, despite the universal fond- 
ness for the Rabbi, a vear’s time to be added to 
the life so swiftly slipping 


as they saw the tenacitv with which the men a 





women around them clung to even a day of li 


rath- 
er 





seems to deiligi 





hope. 





away: unless they 
could gain that much, their master and teacher 
would die. 

As Mirza, the taller 
ed the room where the magistrate sat, he felt his 
heart sink. He realized that he could not win 
from this man any fraction, however smal). of the 
life he had dedicated to pleasure. The figure 
lying between Persian and languidly 
smoking a the 
Jews of the vi possible to conceive. 
Brought up in Constantinople under peculiar lax 
ity of principles, and with such advantages of 


of the two disciples, enter- 


cushions, 
nargileh, 


New 
llage 


was as unlike other 


It 1s 


court life as the Porte would permit to a “ dog 
of a Jew,” he had learned to love Turkish lux 
ury and customs far better than his In- 


deed, he could scarcely be called a Jew, because 


life. 


of the liberality, not of his religious belief—for 
he had none—but of his actions ; and it was said 
he often cursed the fate that had made him a 
Jew rather than a Turk. Beside him stood his 
daughter, a girl of about ten, beautiful with the 
fascinating charm that a voung Jewess often pos- 
She of Turkish 
sweetmeats, of father time to 
time partook. 

While Mirza made an eloquent appeal to this 
indolent, sensuous semi-Turk, Badoura never 
turned her eycs from him, and after her father’s 
scornful refusal 'o accede to the petition, she set 
the sweetmeats upon the floor and advanced t 
ward Mirza, clasping hershands upon her bosom 
“T will give to the Rabbi Moschele the rest of my 
life,” she said, in a clear, firm tone, lifting her 
eyes to his. 

Mirza was startled, and for a moment gazed 
at her in motionless silence. She was fantastic- 
ally dressed in brilliant silken tissue robes, and 
on her slender rounded arms and delicate ankles 
jingled and rattled dozens of silver and gilded 
Het 
upon her cheek like the heart of a rose, and her 
o£ command 
For a moment no one spoke ; then the harsh voice 


delicious 
from 


dish 


Se@SSe8, held a 


which 


) 





bangles. skin was faintly olive, with a flush 


deep blue eyes spoke a message « 


of her father broke the silence following her 


3adoura, you are a fool. Go.” 

But with an amount of daring that was amaz- 
ing in an Eastern woman, Badoura for a moment 
“T shall give all the 
years of my life to the good Rabbi. I will do 
it!’ and turning 
hastily, she disappeared through the curtained 
doorway. 


speech : 


delayed her obedience. 
—with a stamp of the little foot; 


“My daughter’s words are as idle as the sum 


mer wind,” said the Turco-Jew. “ You may re- 


tire.” 

When the morning broke, Rabbi Moschele 
opened his eves from a peaceful slumber, and 
arose from his rug a strong and well man; but 


the magistrate was furious with grief and wrath 


commingled, for Badoura lav dead, het hips ¢ 


urv 





ing into a smile, and her dimpled 1 


hands folde 
upon her motionless bosom 
The days and weeks passed on, marked unva 


ryingly by some good deed of the Rab! until the 
day of his recovery came again. Tired and weary 
from the long and blinding day, the Rabbi com- 
posed himself upon his rug, and fell asleep, not 


to enjoy that calm and perfect rest born of a 











good conscience, but to dream with the vividness 
of a vision. He saw Badoura clad in beautiful 
bridal garments standing in the nuptial chamber. 
The curtain was pushed aside, and there entered 
a tall and slender youth, with the beauty that is 
beloved of women, and the clear fearless eve and 
upright carriage that win the approbation of 
men. He approached Badoura and lifted the 
heavy silk veil that hid her face. She slowly 
raised her eves to his, and sinking upon his knees, 
he passionately kissed her little henna-stained 
hands; and the Rabbi awoke. 

“This joy might have been hers but for me,” 
he thought, and he could not lose the haunting 
memory, though he strove to silence his con- 
science by more zeal, more good deeds, than be- 
fore, until at last the second anniversary came. 
Again he laid himself, worn and exhausted, upon 
his rug, and without a thought of the girl to 
whom he owed the day just finished, fell asleep 
to dream again of her. She seemed somewhat 
older, a trifle thinner and paler, than before, but 
in her eyes shone the glorious beacon kindled by 
maternity, for in her arms, clasped to her bosom, 
she held a tiny babe wrapped in swaddling- 
clothes that enveloped and nearly concealed it. 
The Rabbi groaned in anguish as he saw the rapt- 
ure in the soft sweet eyes that wandered loving- 
ly from the babe to its father and back again, lin- 
gering over the child. 

After that the Rabbi was no longer at peace 
with his conscience. He had stifled the murmur- 
ings induced by the dream of the year before 
with specious arguments and more devotion ; but 
he had not conquered, and after this second visit- 
ation he found it impossible to avoid the stings. 
He felt that he owed to the world two lives, the 
one his own, the other that received from the 
young and sinless Badoura, and he strove to fill 
his life so full of charity and kindness that he 
would dare to meet her spirit before the Great 
White Throne, and give an account for every day 
received from her. Thus he labored on, year aft- 
er year. No action that would bring the light of 
happiness to a single face was too lowly, no deed 
was too distasteful, no sacrifice too great, if it 
lightened the sorrow of even the least child in 
the village streets. Unceasingly, unwearyingly, 
the Rabbi labored, but never did his conscience 
cease to torture him for the years of happy life 
he had taken from Badoura. On every anniver- 
sary of her death he saw her in his dreams, some- 
times among her slaves directing their work, 
sometimes beside her husband, and once appar- 
elling her daughter—such another girl as she bad 
been—for her wedding. But she was always 
happy, always useful and kind, always at peace. 
Had sorrow or anguish ever entered into this vis- 
ion life, his conscience could not have tortured 
him as it did, but it never represented her other 
than the happiest of wives and mothers. 

Long years that but deepened the love of the 
villagers for the Rabbi, ignorant as they were of 
the anguish of spirit he had endured daily, passed 
slowly by, until the night when the Rabbi saw 
Badoura, surrounded by her weeping children, lie 
dying; and as the light of the Celestial City 
touched her aged face, he woke with a deep feel- 
ing of peace flooding his heart. He understood 
tiie portent, but as calmly as a tired child he laid 
himself. down again, and with his head resting 
upon the Ten Commandments, fell asleep, know- 
ing full weil that his awakening would not be in 
this world. 











ARAB COOKERY. 
By ZAHERA. 
LENTEN DISHES, SALADS, ETC. 


Eyg-plant Salad.—Broil the egg-plants, until 
well cooked, over a clear fire, peel, and chop into 
small pieces; add the juice of a lemon, a table- 
spoonful of oil, pepper, and salt. The natives 
use either sumac or sour pomegranate seeds in- 
stead of lemon juice. 

Baked Onions,—Boil the onions slightly in wa- 
ter; cut in halves, and take out the centres. Fill 
the cups with a stuffing of bread-crumbs moisten- 
ed with an egg and a little butter; season with 
grated cheese, pepper, and thyme, Bake in a 
quick oven, with a little gravy to prevent from 
burning. 

Baked Spinach.—To two cups of light dough add 
a table-spoonful of butter, roll out, and cut into 
rounds four inches in diameter. Wash the spin- 
ach, drain, and chop very fine 4 add salt, pepper, a 
little grated onion, pine-nuts, a half-cup of butter 
or sweet-oil, a littke sumae, or the juice of half a 
lemon. Mix well. Lay a little in the centre of 
each round, fold the edges over in the shape of 
a triangle, pressing well together. Lay in a well- 
buttered tin, with a lump of butter on each. 
Bake twenty minutes in a quick oven. 

Spinach with Rice.—A pound and a quarter of 
spinach ; wash, drain, chop fine, and fry in sweet- 
oil or butter with a grated onion. Stir constant- 
ly until well cooked, add water, and boil while 
three-quarters of a pound of rice is being thor- 
oughly washed. Add this to the boiling spinach, 
with a little sage and salt ; add a little more wa- 
ter, When all the wa- 
ter has evaporated, stir carefully, so as not to 


and do not cover closely. 





break the grains of rice. 
substituted for spinach. 
Ole Yukne. 


corkscrew 


Beet greens may be 


Prepare the olives by paring 
fashion off the stones Put a 
lump of butter into a frying-pan. Fry in it some 
chopped parsley, add the olives, stir them a min 
ute; then add some rich gravy or mutton broth, 


the mh 


a glass of wine or spiced vinegar, a pinch of pep- 
per. Thicken with a little browned flour just be- 
fore serving. A delightful relish. 

Baked Beet Salad 
finest beets. Let them bake in a slow oven sev 
en hours. This 
ter. Make the 
ping them very 
rubbed smooth 


Choose only the largest, 
is far preferable to boiling in wa- 
dressing by boiling onions, chop- 
fine; add the yolks of two eggs 
with a table-spoonful of sweet- 











oil, a half-cup of vinegar, and a little salt. Sprin- 
kle very finely chopped dried herbs on top just 
before serving. 

Stuff d Cucumbers.—Cut the cucumbers length- 
wise and extract the lay in ice-water ; 
moisten some bread-crumbs with butter; season 
highly. Fill each cucumber, and lay carefully in 
a pan, with a lump of butter on each, pour over 
some broth to prevent burning, and bake. Serve 
with either white or Spanish sauce. 

Stuffed Lettuce—Wash a head of lettuce well 
in very hot water, throwing away the broken outer 
leaves, and cutting out the heart in the centre; 
fill the cavity with a stuffing made of rice well 
washed, meat chopped fine, pine-nuts, a little 
grated onion, pepper, and salt; fold back tiie 
leaves, and tie securely; boil in water, or, bet 
ter still, mutton broth, three-quarters of an hour ; 
drain the lettuce, and lay in a deep dish. Make 
a sauce of the broth with butter, seasoning, salt, 
and flour. 
tuce. 

Baked Sheep's Tongues.—Boil the tongues in 
salted water; remove the skin. Thicken tomato 
sauce with an egg and bread-crumbs. Lay the 
tongues in a well-buttered pan; pour the tomato 
sauce over them, and bake. 
salad. 

Megede ra -To a pound and a half of French 
lentils allow half a pound of rice; boil the len 
tils in water and drain. Fry three finely chopped 
onions in either sweet-oil or dripping; add the 
lentils and rice, well washed; stir well together, 
and pour on plenty of water. Let it come quickly 
to a boil; then remove to the back of the range 
to cook slowly till the rice grains begin to show 
themselves on top. 


seeds ; 


Boil up once, and pour over the let- 


Eat with parsley 


To be served either cold or 
hot, as preferred, with lettuce salad. Probably 
there is no article of food the Arabs, rich and 
poor, eat oftener than this. They cover the top 
thickly with finely chopped fresh onions, and 
pour over either lemon juice or vinegar. 
Cucumber Salad.—Cut the cucumbers length 
wise twice and across once; sprinkle with salt, 





and serve with loppered milk. If both are fresh, 
this is a very healthy and delightful d. 

Bean or Lentil Salad.—Boil either Lima or 
white beans or lentils in water, with an onion, 


a little salt, and a bunch of parsley, until tender 
Drain in Mix well with 
spoonful of oil, half a cup of vinegar, a very 
little chopped thyme, and serve. String beans 
may also be served-in the same way. <A very 
ish with cold mutton or veal 

Bread Salad.—Collect a number of dry crusts 
of | Cut into small pieces; pour over 
them boiling water; let them soak an hour, then 
drain. Chop equal parts of cold boiled potatoes, 
tomatoes, and cucumbers. with a little 
grated onion, a table-spoonful of sweet-oil, the 
juice of two lemons, or half a cup of vinegar, a 
little pepper, salt, and chopped parsley or dried 
herbs. Add the bread. Mix well. Let it stand 
a quarter of an hour before serving. Butter may 


a colander. a table- 





hice re 


yread, 


Season 


be substituted for sweet-oil 

Chestnut: Yukne.—Boil and peel a quart of 
large Italian chestnuts. Fry brown in dripping 
Prepare a quart of strong mutton broth. Let 
the chestnuts boil in this until tender. Then 
take them out carefully. Thicken the broth 
with browned flour, and add the juice of a lemon, 
salt, and pepper, and pour over the chestnuts 
Serve with rice. 

Boiled Rice.—Boil the rice with just enough 
water to cook it tender. Before stirring, heat a 
half cup of butter and pour over it, covering 
closely for ten minutes. Stir well, and serve. 





MUMMIES FOUND IN PERU. 


ge ancient city of Pachacamac was long, long 
ago the Mecea of South America. 
means “ He who animates the Universe.’ 


The name 
> It was 
a resort of pilgrims from far and near, and also 
the burial-place of tens of thousands of ancient 
dead, and from a study of many mummies found 
there much light has been given to old-time cus 
toms. 

Many of these were enveloped in a braided net 


work or sack of rushes or coarse grass, bound 
closely about the body by plaited cords ; just be 
neath these coverings were wrappers of stout, 
plain cotton cloth, fastened by a gay cord of 
Yama wool, and about and next the body a gar- 
ment of finer texture; the body itseli revealed a 


mahogany-colored surface. 








The implements of the person’s trade were in 
closed among these many wrappings, also a cop 
per coin. 

About women mummies were wrappings of 
finer cloth, and always a comb grasped by one 
hand; this seemed as if made from the rays of 
fishes’ fins, having for handle the hard, woody 
part of the dwarf palm. In the other hand lay 
a cane-handled fan, its ornamentation the fea 
thers of parrots and humming-birds 

About the neck were three strings of shells, and, 
as with the men, domestic implements lay between 
the various coverings—an ancient spindle for cot 
ton-spinning, half covered with spun thread, as if 
death had surprised the woman busy with her 
daily toil. 

if a mummy was discovered seated upon 
work-box containing bits of knitting-work, weay 
ing implements, skeins and spools of thread, 


a 


s of bone and bronze 


» small 


needie » a comb, knife, fan— 
domestic properties given to one open 
ing to fair sweet womanhood—then was it under- 
stood that a maiden in her youth and beauty had 
been laid away; that the sleep of death had come 
with unexpected summons, for at hand were het 
cosmetic tubes—bird bones, these with a wad of 
cotton to close the opening, and with them some 
sort of a little mill for grinding and preparing 
the pigments. Added to these was a mirror—a 
piece of iron pyrites shaped like half an egg, the 
plane side of it highly polished. 

The maiden’s hair was braided; a thin narrow 








bracelet encircled one arm ; there was also an or- 
namental golden butterfly ; and between the feet 
of the young girl lay the dried body of a pet bird 
—oftenest is honored. 


a parrot was th 





ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 
M. S. P.—Make the pile to turn upward, and it will 


fall open naturally, and look mach richer than if turn- 
ed downward, as it then soon flattens and | 





yecomes 








sleek. 

Suste.— Mrs. Washington's Unrivalled Cook- Book costs 
$2. There is no settled time in this country for wearing 
mourning for distant relatives, but you will find hints 
about such matters in Manners and Social Usages, 
which will be sent you fror his office on receipt of $ 

Cc. H. 8.—Your ideas abou op of the jacket and 
the collar are good. The collurette may be merely a 
jabot of muslin and lace. The vest should be of white 
piqué or of repped silk, and is pointed and stitched, or 
merely faced like the jacket, but no ind. Wehave 
not the pattern 

An OLp Sussoriper. ibout velveteen dresses 
in New York Fashions of E 3, Vol. XIX. 





Jet passementerie and black wate | be stylish 





trimmings for your blue dress. er India silk 
or else Madras muslin curtains. Loop the curtains 
away from the middle of eact dow Have por- 
tiéres on rods in your sliding doors Have an hed 
band or cap at the top of your bay-w low, and below 
this have curtal t back on each 


and letting 
Rura.—H 


side 


> 





* cap or 











brequin in irch, and hang your portiéres below 
this on a rod extending from jamb to jamb. 

Constant Reaper.—Use whitir bbed on w 1 
chamois cloth Your velvet and bouclé cloth w 
combine tastefully in many ways lately descr and 
illustrated in the Bazar. 

J. R.—Both short and long furs are worn, but a 
great preference is shown this season for Persian lamb, 


This black 


any cl 


Astrakhan, it geuerally 
fur is now considered appropriate 


or is is called 


oth dress, 


even on brown shades, where it was formerly thought 
out of place 

JuLie. At an evening reception a young girl of 
eighteen should not wear either hat or bonnet 





Dress your hair simply, or have it well done by a hair- 


bonnet altogether, 





dresser, and omit the 
H.—Have a 
wool or of striped wool nearly covering the skirt you 
mt of 
your plain basque. Cut the 
A cloth jacke 
cloth with military br 


Graor long pleated over-skirt of rough 


now have, and add a ve rs 


the same on 
shorter on the 


hips. rough t of red, b or brown 


le, 


uid on th ultable 
you. 
Fauvrerre.—lIt is proper to have a 
' 


“Mr. and Mrs. Rufus A. Stone, 


eard engraved 
ind that serves for all 


purposes except when the hus! S alone to ca 
on a gentieman, dul mos s prefer to have the 
three styles “* Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Stone ‘Mrs. R. A. 
Stone,” and “* Mr. Rufus A. Stone I card “* Mrs 
R. A. Stone” will do for invitations to afternoon tea, 


Rosa.—Christmas cards from a gentleman to a lady 
are not acknowledged except perhaps by sending an- 
other. If your friend sends you a pamphlet which he 


has written, or with his compliments, you should ac- 
knowledge it by writing a polite 

DesutTante.—Cards 
down in New York. I 


bn of the 
note of thanks. 


are no longer folded or turned 


‘tyourcardalone. Itisenough 
if it has your name on it 
E. S.—-If you have an “ability in burlesque,” the 


evening ought to go off well If you could get up 


Pinafore recitations and a little music, it will answer 


H.—Your question as to whether a widow should be 
addressed by the initials of her late husband is a moot- 
ed one. In a legal sense she should not But many 
widows cling to the card they have used all their lives. 


If they have no son o1 
jection to it. 


son’s wife, there 


seems no ot 
Improvement, St. Lovis.—If you have but one wine 


with your slinpi dinner, it should be either sherry or 
claret, and should be in glass decanters and stand on 
the table. The host- 
eas can otter 1 No, the 
fingers are ye wiped on the doyley. Keep the 


napkin in the lap for that purpose, Nuts and fruit are 


The guests can help themselves, 
t immediately after the soup. 
} 


passed last, not put on the plate. 


Sunsorisner.—Sometimes the host and hostess of a 


theatre party 
frequently call for them in an omnibus and take them 


iwait their guests in the box, but more 





to the theatre, or the lady goes in one carriage for 
some of the young girls, and her husband in another 
for the rest of the party. The reason why there is no- 





thing about it in Manners and Social Usages is that 
there is no law of etiquette about it. It is a matter 
of choice. Carriages are generally sent by the host, 
but not always There is great erty allowed in 
these particulars 

W. F.—No, it is not proper to wea camel’s-hair 
shawl with a crape , Unless Im hf fectly plain 
chuddah without borde Nor is it good form for a 
gventieman ever to ¢ 1 drawl room in his over 
coat. He should leave his coat in the hall, and bri 
in his hat; but the hostess should not ask if > may 
take the latter from him; that is obsolete. / I ® 
man never brings his overcoat into the parlor 

A Svunsontwer.—Births a TT unnounced by 
card, and rarely in the newspapers. There is therefore 
no etiquette to be described as rele ng to this subject. 


No, it is not proper to use 














J. E. M. 
in writing a letter of condolence ut 
mourning yourself, and then use your ordinary 
paper. Mourning paper is p » suited to those 
who are in mourning, and has not to do with your 
letter of condolenc 

Hovston.—The Ugly Girl Papers will be sent you by 
Harper & Brothers on receipt of $ 

S. B. F.—The parents of the bride pay for all wed- 
ding announcements, cards, and the wedding enter- 


tainment 
Sunsoriuer.—NO, | 


inclose 





to an Invitation 
you are asking a 
nclose your husband's 





you do not yo 


stranger to dinner or ball, you 











enrd, but ne in declining an invitation. Red sea 
ing-wax is always fashionable; pale lilac or brown 
mixed with gold is used also by we red people. 





Kettledrun 


y the 


N. E 


o'clock teas, 


T., Wisconsin 
and are 


are simply four- 
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M. L. B.—The first Thanks Day ever cele- 
brated in Massachusetts wes held under the auspices 
of Governor Bradford, in 1621, the year after the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims. An account of this festivity was 
published in Harper's Bazar No. 51, Vol. XVL 
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BAD NEWS FROM THE FRONT. 





See illustration on double page 
}IDERLESS! riderless! riderless! Headlong in 
mad disaster, 
Over a desolate land plunging and plonghing on, 
Bridle flung loose and away from the hand of the 
n 
Empty , O God, where the rider reeled 





Riderless ! riderless! riderless! Ruin sweeps on 
behind them, 
Hot on their flanks pursuing with reeking breath, 
The fires of hell themselves riding the wind to find 
them, 
The noise of more than battle, the horror of worse 
than death! 
Riderless ! 
your blowing 


riderless! riderless! Blow, trumpets, into 


jlowing the wild pursuit of a farious foe, 
The cry of people, of the rider's 
overthrowing, 


a ¢ onquered 


The heart-broken sob of women, the wailing of 
children, blow! 





Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser.* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Avtnor or “Jone Stewart,” “ My Love,” 


‘Lizziv Lorton or Greyrige,” “ From 
Dreams TO WAKING,” ETO. 


CHAPTER V 
HIS MAGNIFICENCE. 
{ iy owner of Mock-Beggar prepared to estab- 


lish himself as became his position and ac- 
Hitherto he had lived 
but to gather in and hoard, spending only what 
was absolutely necessary on his own maintenance, 
and not much beyond on his daughter’s. Now 
he had made up his mind to mulct his possessions 
of so much for the greater gain to follow. He 
had to humble the Clintons and conquer Beaton 
Brows 


cording to his programme 


He who had been the Pariah was now 
to take his piace among the purest of the Brah- 
mins; he who had been as the hunchback of so- 
ciety was now to be the prince, a head and shoul- 
This would take not a lit- 
tle from that garnered fruit of the pagoda-tree ; 
but it must be Else would he lose the 
whole work of his life—the whole point and 
meaning of his striving 

And, costly as it must needs be, it should not 
be so costiy to him as it would be to another 
By judicious management he would get fuller 
value for his outlav, and he would be his own 
superintendent. Thus he would prevent not only 
sinful waste and unlawful peculations, but also 
the copious percentages of the middle-men. He 
would be magnificent, but not spendthrift, and 
his cloth of gold should be a tight fit, with no 
lapping over of unconsidered edges. 

So it proved 


ders above them all. 


done. 








The men who, on hearing of 
Mr. Carew’s intention to improve and renovate 
Mock-Beggar, flocked round him, hat in hand, 
soliciting the honor of his orders, soon found 
with whom they had to deal. From the archi- 
tect to the hodman, all had to submit to close 
parings of those surplusages which are not in- 
cluded in the contract, but are winked at by the 
contractor—to a scraping away of the gilt which 
left but a flavorless kind of cake for those who 
had hoped to fare sumptuously at the rich man’s 
expense. Whenever they or he had to gain a 
little advantage, one over the other, it was Pas- 
ton who gained, and they who lost. And they 
had to submit. They might fume as they would, 
but, like lassoed bisons, they had to come to their 
bearings and acknowledge the strength of the 
cord by which they were held. 

Of all in his employ at this time the archi- 
tect suffered most at Paston’s hand, and the 
indignities which he had to endure as an artist 
went near to send him mad. His best ideas were 
ruthlessly destroyed by the rich man’s resolute 
determination to allow of no superfluities and no 
unnecessary fineries—by the vigor with which he 
scraped down and the energy with which he pared 
away. Where harmony of style and complete- 
ness of idea demanded a carved corbel, Paston 
insisted on a moulded boss as cheaper and quite 
as effective. Where a bit of rich tracery would 
have perfected a delicate conception, a plain 
bevel, or a length of ovules or keys turned out 
by machinery, impoverished the design and trav- 
estied the thought 
marble was stone; 


What should have been 
what should have been hand- 
wrought was cast-work or moulded. In all places 
not to be tested by the touch, and where craity 
imitation imposed itself on the majority as the 
real thing, there was the basest compromise and 
Where art de- 
manded thoroughness, ostentation contented it- 


the most flagrant deception. 


self with appearance, aud avarice rejoiced in the 


saving effected thereby. Paston Carew was reno- 





vating Mock-Beggar for his own purposes, not 
for the honor and glory of the architect. More- 
over, being some one he paid, this man was for 
the time being, according to his philosophy, his 
bought slave bound to do his will, and with no 
more right to resent or to oppose than has your 
sporting dog when you call him off his point to 
bring him to heel. 

The same kind of thing went on through all 
the details indiscriminately. 
the frontag 


The main lines of 





ind the broader decorations of the 
hall, the portico, the gallery, and the publie re 


ception-rooms, were kept as originally drawn, 
They made a handsome show, and were finer than 
those of any other house in the district. They 


dwarfed even the rugged stateliness of Clinton 
Hail, and made the Knoll no better than a cot 
tage, and Five Oaks like a Swiss toy. Sut all 
that was not necessary to these main lines, all 
that came into the category of artistic perfec- 





* Begun in Hanrenr’s Bazar No, 1, Vol. XIX. 





tion, the full value of which was understood only 
by experts, and did not touch the general effect 


—all this was disallowed. It was a useless ex- 





said Paston, the millionaire—as useless as 
ken lining which no one sees, or pure gold 
where silver-gilt would do as well. 

More than this; with the outside aspect of a 
minor palace, the private dwelling-rooms and of- 
fices were left undecorated, and but scantily re- 
paired. Yetta’s little suite was prettily mounted, 
but in the poorest materials; and when things 
were not confessedly simple they were imitation 
—silk on the surface and cotton in the sub- 
stance. 

It was the same all through. Whatever was 
seen was showy, splendid, magnificent; what- 
ever Was not seen was mean, scanty, squalid. In 
the finding of the house the same law obtained. 
There were not enough servants for any de- 
partment; none of them were of the highest 
class; and they were underpaid, underfed, and 
overworked. The food allowance, indeed, was 
just above the line of perpetual hunger. Every- 
thing was scrupulously allotted and apportioned ; 
and under Mr. Carew’s management simplicity 


ran into insufficiency, and moderation was semi- 
starvation. Under cover of assisting his daugh- 
ter in her inexperience, he himself was the 
housekeeper; and nothing was too smali for his 
attention, nor too worthless for his denial. Ina 
house where garden produce was abundant, he 
counted the potatoes one by one, and allowed the 
green vegetables to rot where they stood rather 
than let his servants enjoy freely what at last 
had to go to the “ vibrios of putrefaction.” He 
consoled himself for this waste by reflecting that 
it made good manure for the ground, and that 
returning to the soil what had been taken from 
the soil was a better employment of greens and 
carrots than indulging his servants’ greediness 
and pampering their diseased appetites. 

During the time of the repairs and renovation, 
he and Yetta lived in a three-cornered, sunless 
little room on the ground-floor, which the Clin- 
ton girls had made their “muddle-room.” And 
the sordid economies suggested by this narrow 
den where they ate and lived—where they had 
scant light, no curtains, and only the bare amount 
of chairs and tables necessary—where there was 





| no sense of prodigality, not even in sunshine nor 
| yet in space—did much to reconcile Paston Ca- 
rew to the larger expenses going on in the rest 
of the house. Here, at least, he saved,and set 
his daughter a good example. And thus—what 
with the parsimonious allowance of light and air 
in this little room giving the sense of saving— 
their one servant, on the plea of not having place 
nov work for more—their own meagre subsist- 
} ence, on the plea of this one servant not haviig 
time for more luxurious cooking—the paring 
away of all architectural superfluities, and the 
satisfaction that he had in scraping off the gilt 
and leaving only the bare bones of the contract to 


all concerned—Paston's sordid soul was some- 
what soothed, and he suffered Jess under the pain 
of his present outlay than might have been ex- 
pected. 

Also he had his daughter as his companion; 
and the influence of her wonderful grace of man- 
ner and sweetness of disposition charmed, if it 
did not change,him. The one bit of unselfish 
romance in his life was centred in this innocent 
slayer of the only woman he had ever loved— 











this unconscious and irresponsible matricide. 
When the mother died and the child lived, he 
did not, like so many bereaved husbands, trans- 
form his love for that dead wife into enmity for 
the living child. He transferred it instead, aft- 
er that period of uncertainty which others besides 
Giargantua have gone through, when he did not 
know which feeling was most powerful—regret 
for the one or delight in the other—and carried 
to the frail being, whose advent had been his 
| Gethsemane, all the deep and concentrated affec- 
| 


tion he had had for his wife. That blue-eyed 
and fair-haired little girl became the sole star in 
his dull and darkened sky—the angel who made 
beautiful with her presence what else would have 
| been his desolate way. For her he toiled and 
wealth. For her he 
schemed, and denied himself, and wrung his gold 


lived and amassed his 


} out of the blood and tears of those miserable 
| wretches whom he made his victims. It was all 
| for her—all for Yetta—sweetest name in the 
| whole earth to him. She should be the richest 
| heiress in the county, and one of the richest in 
England. She should carry her fair head high- 
| er than the highest of those who had flouted 
| him; and he would make her the local queen, to 
| be worshipped and sought by the best—she, his 
| daughter, and he, the son of Maurice Clinton’s 
| housekeeper. 

He deluded his soul and blinded his conscience 
by this love He made it the golden setting in 
which his avarice shone like a gem, It was not 
only his absolution, it was his justification for 
the merciless cruelties he committed, for the 
wrongs he did, the lives he destroyed. Never a 
thought of his iniquity tormented Paston Carew 
when he dried up the milk of those dark-skinned 
| mothers and starved the nurselings at their 
| breasts—when he smote the houses of the pros- 
} perous with the fatal brand of ruin, and took 
from the strong men the fruits of their labor, so 
that they died of want—thrusting them down to 
| the grave in the sunshine of their days, as 


inex- 
orably as if he had cast them beneath the wheels 
of the car of Juggernaut No remorse haunted 
It was for Yetta 
and the end sanctified the 


| him, no doubt dismayed him 
—and for vengeance ; 
means 

And now he had accomplished so much of his 
life’s great plan He stood where he would be 
Hitherto it had all 
been preparing the canvas—tilling the ground. 
Now he had realized his dreams, and blazoned 
on the living page of fact the picture which had 
been his sustaining hope for all these thirty years. 
| He had returned to Beaton Brows the richest 


at the gate of his desires. 





man there—one who counted his thousands to 
the local hundreds. He had taken Mock-Beggar, 
the second-best house in the place, and taken it 
over the head of his old enemy, French Clinton, 
who escaped the damage prepared for him by the 
unhonored death which gave him the Hall. And 
having taken it, he had made it a finer place to 
look at than even the Hall itself. His daughter 
was a prize both for wealth and beauty a king’s 
son might be proud to win—and she was his. 
Her wealth was his to bestow—her beauty was 
his to give away. Yes, in truth he had conquered 
all along the line—the shame of his birth; the 
humiliation of his youth ; the isolation which had 
been his inheritance; the decree of social ostra- 
cism that had been recorded against him—erased 
now by the unaided might of his own hand. Yes, 
he had conquered—all but those two snakes of 
avarice and revenge which had coiled round his 
heart, where they lay so closely clasped it seem- 
ed as if no power of circumstance, no force of 
feeling, could detach the one nor sate the other. 

Between his avarice and his ambition, the one 
claiming parsimony, the other demanding expen- 
diture—between his desire for revenge and his 
love for his daughter, should her love by chance 
go where his hate rested—which would win? It 
was a strange sea of contradictions into which he 
was plunged, and no man could foresee the 
issue, 

Meanwhile all things went well. The house 
was finished, furnished, mounted, and put in or- 
der to receive the world, which did not show itself 
reluctant to be received. No one, save the Clin- 
tons, held out, Every person within visitable dis- 
tance left cards at Mock-Beggar ; and invitations 
came to the father and daughter as thick as if 
Beaton Brows and East Fellshire generally had 
been London in the season. The adoption was 
general; and not even the stiffest of the county 
folk refused the right hand of fellowship to the 
son of the unmarried housekeeper, who now stood 
as a proselyte within the gates, receiving by grace 
the favors denied him by nature. 

Those deep-set burning eyes of his glowed with 
a strange inner light as one by one the social 
heights were carried, and he was confessed the 
victor over circumstance—usually the conqueror 
of men. His exultant pride was at times almost 
a pain, backed as it always was by that conscious- 
ness of early humiliation which never left him. 
Scarce a day passed wherein he did not remem- 
ber French Clinton’s epithet flung into his face 
as if it had been a blow, when, as lads together, 
they had met in the road, and the well-born gen- 
tleman of long descent had insulted the nameless 
nobody. It had become by now a trick of mem- 
ory, recurring almost automatically. But it al- 
ways brought with it the same bitterness, the 
same deep, vehement curse, the same intense de- 
sire, which now had become design, to revenge 





himself—and destroy the Clintons. 


It would come. He knew that it would come. 
Had not his father once said to him in the park 
when he, a boy about twelve, fumed for disap- 
pointment because the chestnuts were not ripe at 
the end of September, “ Zout vient a qui sait at- 
tendre’? And had he not taken that lesson to 
heart and hidden it there, and lived on it ever 
since he became a man? Surely!  “ Tou vient 
a qui sait attendre!” And to him, waiting, would 
come the ruin of the Clintons. 

Meanwhile he went about the world like any 
one else: was silent, reticent, undeclared ; avoid- 
ed all discussions on matters of faith or politics ; 
listened with unflagging patience to every propa- 
gandist who strove to win him over to the right 
side or the left; silently assented to Grant Ella- 
combe’s pessimism, and smiled as if in harmony 
with Hugh Arrol’s Epicurean advocacy of plea- 
sure as the supreme good ; was respestful to Mr. 
Harcourt’s classical allusions and tolerant of his 
scientific intolerance ; put in a few phrases, more 
as punctuations than as commentaries, when the 
Lord-Lieutenant thundered against the Radicals 
who wished to destroy the institutions of the 
country and degrade the House of Lords into the 
mere echo of Birmingham; and put in the same 
kind of verbal punctuations when Mr. James, the 
Radical member for the borough, button-holed 
him in the market-place and fulminated against 
the Three Estates. What he was and what he 
reaily thought remained as profound a mystery 
as the manner in which he had amassed his ru- 
pees ; and while all claimed him as a sympathizer, 
no one could count on him as an adherent. Still 
he was accepted. Every one visited him; some 
courted him; but no one really liked him. What 
of that? His money was a fact; the impression 
made by his personality was a feeling. Between 
fact and feeling only Bedlamites would hesitate 
as to their choice. 

Yetta counted for something in this strange 
reversal of the old decree. She was so beautiful 
and so well-bred, so simple in her character and 
so complying in her temper, that she won all 
hearts, and not the toughest shut itself against 
her. Mrs. Arrol was the most negative in praise, 
and Mrs. Harcourt went the nearest to the posi- 
tive of fault-finding ; but even they could not say 
very much against a girl who did not flirt with 
men, and was always attentive to and considerate 
of women, and who never gave the impression 
that she thought herself pretty, but rather the 
reverse, in that she never thought about herself 
at all. 

By this time odd stories of Paston’s extraordi- 








nary meanness had begun to circulate in the 
neighborhood. No one who did business of any 
kind with him got off with a whole skin; and the 
value he got for his money would have bordered 
on the marvellous had it not touched so near to 
swindling. In spite of the breadth of the appear- 
ance of things at Mock-Beggar, the keen eyes of 
men accustomed to do things with English liber- 
ality and thoroughness detected the bald patches 
and waste places which the miser had not the 
heart to fill up, and wondered greatly at this union 
of ostentation and niggardliness, which was like 





a new reading in domestic economies to them. 
The servants complained, as servants will when 
they have a grievance to ventilate, and carried 
tales out of the house to sympathetic ears opened 
wide to receive them. The skimped allowances 
and inferior food—the sordid condition of all 
things not seen by the world—their own accom- 
modation, which was not fit for the traditional 
dog—the inability of Miss Carew to help them or 
herself, for all her father’s love for her and his 
indulgence, considering the man he was—the cold 
arbitrariness of kis command, treating them as if 
they were his slaves, suffering no reply, justifica- 
tion, remonstrance—all became public property 
before the year was a quarter old, with addenda 
according to individual faney. P 

But all added to the odd kind of fascination 
which Paston had for the neighbors. They stood 
round him like spectators at a fair watching a 
conjurer who promises marvels. For the world, 
which so soon gets impatient of those who force 
themselves on its attention, is never weary of 
watching the lives which stimulate and do not 
satisfy its curiosity. They are riddles which ev- 
ery one tries to guess—dramas of which every 
one is wishing to see the next act. And Paston 
Carew was eminently a riddle, to which no one 
had the exact key—a drama, on the dénowement 
of which no one had an approximate theory. His 
reticence was iron-bound, his temperament like 
the ice on the summit of a voleano. He had but 
two vulnerable places—his love for his daughter, 
and, what few would have suspected, his supersti- 
tion. He whose life had been so remarkable an 
example of the power of a man’s own will and 
energy to conquer circumstance, added to his 
self-reliance a belief in unseen influences and su- 
pernatural interference, which swept into the net 
of his acceptance all the marvels which have 
crystallized round craft here and ignorance there ; 
and the miracle which was too strong for Paston 
Carew was yet to seek. But this was his own se- 
cret only; and even his daughter did not share it. 

(TO BE OCONTINUED.] 











LONGEVITY. 

N order to live a hundred years, it has been 

announced that you must breathe all the out- 
of-door air possible, and breathe it deeply, and 
that you must take your sleep as nature indicates, 
eight or nine hours in the early part of the dark, 
which will allow you to be up and fully refreshed 
at sunrise. In addition to these important items 
of sleep and breath, it is further declared that 
you must not permit yourself to get angry or to 
fret or worry; but that, if you do, you must at 
once take a bath and some immediate slumber ; 
that you must eat more vegetables and grains 
and fruits than meats, and dismiss wines and 
spirits, coffee and tea ; that you must bathe often, 
wear loose clothing, and keep warm; and that 
you must control your appetites and passions, 
cultivate cheerful serenity, and be governed by 
the advice of your physician, 





A ROMANCE OF PRINKIPO. 
By WILLIAM EDWARDS. 


be summer the ambassadors and ministers ac- 
credited to the Turkish government were to 
be found, not at Constantinople, but at Thera- 
pia. In the Bosporus, which was everywhere 
delightful, Therapia was the chosen spot. The 
houses built on the quay were backed by rugged 
hills. The quay was the promenade and drive- 
way; the hills were covered with terraces and 
gardens. The views from both were glorious. To 
the north was the Black Sea, so smooth and in- 
viting in summer, so rough and forbidding in 
winter. To the south the swift-running Bosporus 
threaded its way between the shores of Europe 
and Asia till it merged into the Sea of Marmora. 
In front was Asia, with its graceful outlines and 
picturesque villages. Down the Sea of Marmora, 
within view of Constantinople, lay Prinkipo, one 
of the Princess Islands—a place lovely in itself, 
but made doubly attractive to the Therapia sec- 
retaries since Miss Martha Wortley lived there, 
at the Pines. 

This young lady was decidedly a belle. Every 
young secretary would have said so, and in Con- 
stantinople society the embassy secretaries were 
the accepted authorities. 

Miss Martha was a charming girl, full of life 
and animation, the delight of her family and 
friends, and the very soul of the Pines. She was 
given at times to a certain dreaminess, but that 
was when she was comparing lively Therapia 
with quiet Prinkipo. The beauty of nature and 
a home of unbounded luxury failed in themselves 
to satisfy her. What was absolutely necessary 
to Miss Martha was society. She possessed a 
wonderful voice, but it never rose so sweet and 
clear as when she was surrounded by her cava- 
liers. Her home relations were always happy 
We used to say that her family was arranged en 
échelon. Mrs. Wortley was her step-mother; Mrs. 
Curtis was her step-mother’s step-mother. This 
relationship always seemed odd, but no ties of 
blood could have increased the mutual affection 
that existed between these three. 

Mrs. Wortley was delightful; she talked well, 
and listened always with that unfeigned interest 
which so pleases and attracts. With her it was 
never necessary to explain anything, and it was 
more than a pleasure to note her expressive eyes 
as they danced and flashed in quick intuition. 
Her nature was what is called sympathetic. It 
affected not only individuals, but imparted life 
and vigor to everything about her. It was not 
so much the luxury of her house that impressed 
you as the perfect taste and fitness of its appoint- 
ments. You were there constantly finding some 
new harmony of detail, just as you were always 
discovering some new charm in her character. 
To be a devoted wife and mother, a thoughtful 
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and considerate mistress, a perfect hostess, was 
simply natural to her. There was never any ef- 
fort; the influence of the atmosphere surround- 
ing her accomplished everything. 

When Mrs. Curtis was called grandmother by 
Miss Martha, strangers looked up in surprise. 
We who knew her aware that she had 
reached middle life, but we gave her a name 
more in accordance with her appearance. 

Ou her smiling face two of the deepest and 
most perfectly rounded dimples were always play- 
ing. Her kindly eyes always looked softly at 
you, and her voice was gentleness itself. So to 
While she took 
to perfection the rd/e of grandmother, she and 
Martha were such uncommonly close friends that 
we all felt morally certain that she also played 
the part of confidante. 

There were always guests at the Pines. No 
one ever refused an invitation to that delightful 
place; no one felt elsewhere such regret on 
leaving. The situation was remarkable. Stand- 
ing upon the veranda, you looked upon the Sea of 
Marmora, two hundred feet below. The coast of 
Europe blended with that of Asia, Stamboul and 
Scutari appeared as one city, in the midst of which 
the gilded crescent on San Sofia glittered in the 
sun. To the left was the island of Halki, with 
its summit crowned by the ancient monastery of 
Aia Triadha ; to the right were hills fragrant with 
the scent of pine-trees. Directly at your feet were 
the grounds of the pines. Here Nature, in a 
yielding mood, had suffered herself to assume a 
still more pleasing aspect. 





were 


us she was known as Dimples. 


She had been per- 
suaded by good taste to join forces with art. 
From the water the effect was that of pine-trees, 
shrubbery, and winding paths, with a substantial 
house perched above all. If you followed one of 
these paths you came suddenly upon a tennis- 
court with Turkish kiosks and a change of view 
that was surprising, so complete was the trans- 
formation. You still had the sea and the coast 
of Asia, but you had lost Constantinople and 
Halki. You discovered rustic bridges across lit- 
tle ravines, and quaint pavilions with pretty rugs 
and bright divans. The house had disappeared. 
Behind you there was almost a sheer wall of 
rock overgrown with ivy, through which you saw 
more paths, and if you looked closely you found 
grottoes of curious shape. 
you to a still higher 


These new paths led 
elevation. The kiosks and 
pavilions had vanished, in their turn, to give place 
to a deep hollow. The slopes, thick with grass 
like velvet, descended to a fountain in the centre. 
geds of bright flowers peeped out between trees 


and foliage, and around ran a carriageway lined 
with well-trimmed shrubbe ry. The verandas of 
the house were filled with flowers and ferns, 


which clustered about the railings and clung to 
the pillars in artistic grouping. 

In its approach to perfection the Pines was an 
ideal summer home, 
it was appreciated, 

And here Miss Martha held her court. 
her throne was a movable one, it 
more frequently established in the music 
where she so delighted her captives by the 
of her voice. We knew that 
heart had there been touched and conquered. 
It was not coquetry on the part of Martha, for 
she was an unconscio Nature had been 
singularly kind to her, and it was as impossible not 


It was more than popular; 
While 
was pe aps 
room, 
charm 
more 


than one 





is siren. 


to admire her as it was difficult not to love her. 





And so, wherever she was, at the plano, in the 
tennis-court, or with a riding party, she had a 
suite that an ambassador n ont have envied 
Indeed, her court was made up from the various 


embassies. There was not a secretary at Thera- 
pia who did not pine for Prinkipo, and who did 
not manage in 
tonishing frequency. 


some way to get there with as- 

This summer there seemed to be a conviction 
that Miss Martha would yield to one of her many 
knights. 
these secretaries. 
lution. But 


with su ising tact 


There was something determined about 
The very air was full of reso- 
Martha bravely held her own, and 
chai 





d lovers to friends. 





It was easy to detect these transformations, for 
we who went often to Prinkipo always discovered 
new groupings. We were constantly re-arran- 
ging our mental list of possible conquerors, put- 
ting anew name at the head, another lower dow n, 
while some unfortunate was transferred to the 
column of friends. 

There was one young Englishman, Lord George 
Lowrie, who never entered the he ex- 
A delightful companion of varied ac- 
complishments, and with a quiet dignity of man- 
ner, he was always a welcome guest at the Pines. 
He was a man of such sterling worth that I had 
selected him as the most fitting mate for the fair 
Miss Martha, and it was most annoying that he 


race, as 
pressed it, 


should make no exertion to win such a prize for 
himself. 

I was particularly attached to Lord George. 
The longer I knew him, the more I appreciated 
him, but as I discovered his admirable qualities, 
so I discerned his excessive modesty. 

Of his own attractions he was quite oblivious, 
yet he had a quick eye to detect all that was 
pleasing in others. He was a charitable fellow, 
and of all things disliked to hear people criti 
cised. He used to say, with an indolent smile, 
““My dear boy, life is too short; wliy let 
things bother you ?” 

His judgment was so excellent that his opin- 
ion came to be a standard among his fellow-see- 
retaries. He and I enjoyed looking on at the 
various sieges to which Miss Martha was sub- 
jected. It was the most interesting episode of 
the season, and even became exciting, as we 
struck off name after name from our list until 
but tworemained— Edward Beaumont and Prince 
Resoluti; Beaumont was, like Lowrie, attached 
to the English embassy; Resoluti, to the Italian. 

Every one called Beaumont an uncommonly 
nice fellow, and it would have been impossible 
to describe him better. He had no especial char- 
acteristics, and no very marked talent. His bear- 


such 











ing was gentle and pleasing, and he made an ex- 
cellent secretary. Perhaps the most striking 
thing about Beaumont was his faculty of making 
himself liked by every one. 

No one spoke harshly of him, no one ever 
criticised him, which was anything but the case 
with Prince Resoluti. When it was seen that 
these two were pitted against each other, every 
secretary wished in his heart that Beaumont 
might win. Martha liked him immensely—there 
could be no doubt of that—and always treated 
him as a favorite; but she was a wily damsel, 
and rarely permitted herself to display likes and 
dislikes. 

Resoluti was a genius in his way. He had 
talents in abundance, and was never guilty of 
keeping them in napkins. In appearance he 
sometimes impressed one at first simply as a 
quiet, well-looking man, who was especially neatin 
hisdress. This was when he was in repose. The 
fact was, however, that he was seldom in repose. 
It was not Resoluti’s nature to keep quiet. He 
came into a room ordinarily like a breeze—not 
as an unpleasantly strong breeze, but in a way 
that made a stir—and once in, he seemed to fill 
it. It was as though a half-dozen men had 
come with him. He would begin talking with 
three or four persons at once, and in as many 
languages if necessary. 

He was inclined to be a monopolist in conver- 
sation, and succeeded only too often—so other 
men said. That was one reason why Resoluti 
was not popular with men. He stood out some- 
how in strong relief, and let others form a back- 
ground for him. He talked brilliantly, but so 
rouch that he often wearied his best friends. 
It was not easy to put him down. He had the 
most perfect temper, or, at least, had it well un- 
der control, and he was never known to be 
ruffled. He had a favorite Italian exclamation, 
chi 2! which he used with great effect. If any- 
thing was said that he did not hear, he would ery 
“Ohi é?” or if he was laughingly requested to 
stop talking, he would shrug his shoulders and 
plaintively say “ Chi é/” 

He was devoted to Miss Martha, and she, like 
all women, admired him. Beaumont seemed 
heavily handicapped when matched with this ver- 
satile Italian, but he never for a moment lost 
heart, and his visits to Prinkipo grew more and 
more frequent. One evening there was a little 
group on the veranda enjoying the air and quiet, 
which are nowhere more delightful than at Prin- 
kipo. The siege to the fair lady of the Pines 
had been temporarily raised. 

Lowrie, the only secretary left, was lazily stretch- 
ed on cushions, dividing his attention between a 
cigar and Mrs. Wortley, who sat near. Mrs. Cur- 
tis and Martha, somewhat apart, talked in a tone 
too low to be audibie to the others. It was a 
night for reverie rather than conversation, and 
we were lulled by degrees into complete silence. 
The moon, rising over the hills of Asia, was tip- 
ping with gold the monastery of Aia Triadha. 
As its rays descended and lighted up the village 
of Halki, Mrs. Curtis rose and walked to the rail- 
i She was an enthusiast on the subject of 
light and shade; the poor Indian never saw in 
clouds the tenth part of what came to her active 
imagination. 

When at last the track of light stretched un- 
broken across the sea, she cried out: “Oh! pray 
look at the beautiful effects! It is 
such a perfect night! Oh, Prinkipo, Prinkipo, 
how fair youare!”’ And as we obeyed in silence, 
she turned to us her dimpled face with an expres- 
sion of rapture. 

Martha was the only one to make answer. 

“Tt is lovely,” said she, “and so quiet and full 
of rest. If only it would last as long as an arctic 
night, I should enjoy it more.” 

She spoke in a nervous, excited way. 









come and 


She had 
plainly been thinking, or possibly it was her con- 
versation with her grandmother. 

Lord George crossed over to her. 

“Suppose, Miss Martha, we walk up and down 
the veranda? We can have all the effects of the 
moon, and a little exercise in addition.” 

Martha went willingly enough. It looked as 
though she wished to escape from herself, and 
that she soon evident, for her 
voice came to us in softer tones, and her laugh 
rang out as merrily as ever. 

“Mrs. Wortley,” I said, “I'd like to say some- 
thing which I fear even my known friendship 
may not warrant—” 

“Oh! I know,” she interrupted ; “it is about 
Martha. Say what you like. I wish you would, 
for she is on my mind constantly. I don’t know 
that I am worried about her, but this summer has 
been very trying. She is growing thin, and lat- 
terly she is so quiet I hardly know her. It isn’t 
her nature, you know.” 

“If you could banish either Resoluti or Beau- 
mont,” I ventured, “ wouldn’t the difficulty be 
solved ” 

“Ah, that is it! 
rest. 


succeeded was 


Those two men give her no 
I wish from my heart that they would cut 
the knot themselves, but they won't. Each fears 
the other, and, so far as I can see, each is afraid 
of being premature.” 

“But surely,’ I answered, “you must have 
idea of Martha’s preference. must 
show it in some way. There are somewhere little 
straws which you as a woman should detect.” 

“T know. If it were any one else I should be 
mortified by my want of success; but with Mar- 
tha I forget it in the great interest I have in her 
future. She is the most self-contained young 
woman, and I don’t think it wise to ask her con- 
fidence. Indeed, her father has directed that she 
shall be left to the guidance of her own heart.” 

“Well,” I replied, “it is a most interesting 
play to look upon. 


some She 


Both Beaumont and Resoluti, 
though so totally different, are unexceptionable, 
I suppose.” And then turning to Mrs. Curtis, who 
had remained silent during this conversation, I 
added, “I fancy you could throw light on the sub- 
ject, you and Miss Martha are such cronies.” 
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But Mrs. Curtis only smiled, and murmured 
something about being too old to interest herself 
in love affairs. I felt like saying, “Oh, Dimples, 
you are a fraud!” for I was convinced that she 
thoroughly understood Martha, and that she knew 
every shade of trouble that came to that much 
beleaguered young woman, 

Suddenly I remarked, “ What a very interest- 
ing romance this might make!” and as Martha 
and Lowrie came up just then, I said, “ Miss Mar- 
tha, how would you like to figure in a love story ?” 

“Tt would be splendid,” she said. “ Will you 
write one, and put me at my best ?” 

“Of course at your best, and I'll make you the 





heroine. You shall recognize yourself through- 
out. I was thinking of making you an Italian 
princess.” 


Martha looked up quickly, and her face flushed 
as she exclaimed: “Oh no! please don’t make 
me an Italian princess. Why should you” 

“Oh! I don’t know,” I said, indifferently ; “ it 
would give rather a good finish to the story.” I 
glanced quietly toward her to read, if possible, 
her thoughts, but she was as much a riddle as 
ever. Would she object to being an Italian prin- 
cess? I confessed myself baffled. 

Lord George took up the idea, and thought it 
would be great fun. He would help me. We 
would consult together, and make sure of a satis- 
factory ending. 

Said Mrs. Wortley: “Shall mother and I come 
into this little romance also ?” 

“Necessarily ; Mrs. Curtis shall be a conspir- 
atress, and you a stony-hearted step-mother ;” at 
which we all laughed—all save Mrs. Curtis. 

Her face grew grave, and the dimples for a 
moment disappeared. She looked steadily at me, 
and then with an effort returned, gayly: “If you 
can’t do better than that, you might leave me out. 
You ought to paint your characters faithfully ; 
and I hardly think I could pose as a conspir- 
atress.” 

Mrs. Wortley came to my rescue. ‘“ What dif- 
ference will it make, after all?” she said. “I 
don’t mind being an unfeeling step-mother; and 
I fancy that a little comspiracy might add to the 
zest of the story.” 

Mrs. Curtis was evidently annoyed. 

“Don’t you see,” I hastened to say, “that the 
Pines furnishes only lovely characters, and that I 
must either indulge in a little mild detraction or 
go outside for material? This story is to amuse 
you alone, and if I describe you faithfully, how 
shall I introduce a bit of wickedness? A sinner 
or two will give spice. I think you might let me 
malign you just the least in the world, Mrs. Cur- 
tis—and then fancy what sympathy you would 
have a 

This reply had the soothing effect I looked for ; 
and then, after a desultory talk on plots and char- 
acters in novels, Lord George and I were left with 
our cigars. 

“ Are you really going to write a story?” he 
presently asked. 

“Why not?” I answered. “It may divert 
them, and I owe them something for the many 
pleasant days I have had at the Pines. But were 
you in earnest when you offered to helpme? We 
could do better if we combined our wits.” 

“T think it would be the jolliest thing in the 
world. Only you must do the writing, and Ill 
suggest points. I suppose you will take Beau- 
mont or Resoluti for the hero %”’ 

“There is no one else. It seems a settled thing 
that one of them is to win the fair Martha. Look 
here, Lowrie. You see much more of Beaumont 
than I do; does he ever say anything on the 
subject ?” 

“No; he is a quiet chap, you know. He is al- 
ways trying to get off duty at Therapia, and any 
one can see that he is desperately in love. I have 
noticed one thing—that he never mentions Reso- 
luti in any way.” 

“Resoluti has enough to say, at any rate. I 
never met such a fellow. Nothing throws him 
off his guard. Even Miss Martha can not tease 








him. Isn’t it odd that women should all like 
him so?” 
“Odd? No,I never thought it was. He is re- 


markably bright and clever, and he has a way of 
adapting himself to his surroundings which al- 
ways pleases a woman. I should think it was 
odd if women didn’t like him. But I say, old 
man, I am going to bed. I am to ride with Mis 
Martha in the morning, and if these fellows are 
mentioned, I'll try to learn something that will 
help us with the story.” 

“Don’t go just yet, Lowrie. I wish to talk a 
little with you.” And then I put straight at him 
the question that had often been on my lips, 
“ Has it never occurred to you that Miss Martha 
would make a charming Lady Lowrie?” 

He hesitated a moment, and then answered: 
“Yes, such a thought has come to me, but that 
was long ago, You see, Miss Martha is alway 
ready to accept my escort, and I have sometimes 
thought she was giad to do so, but she never talks 
to me as to other men. She looks on me as a 
staid party, and I fancy it must be a relief at 
times to have some one about who is not forever 
paying her court. No, I have learned not to in- 
dulge in dreams.” 











There was a suspicion of a h in Lowrie’s 
voice; but he was a man to decide for himself, 
and I knew that any attempt to change his de- 
termination would be useless. I was left alone 
to smoke and manufacture a love story. But my 
thoughts went back to Mrs. Curtis’s annoyance 
when I suggested her as an accomplice in a con- 
spiracy. The very fact of her giving the slightest 
heed to such an idle remark confirmed me in a 
suspicion that I had long entertained. I would 
give long odds that she could foretell the fate of 
Beaumont and Resoluti, Then I considered Mat 
Did 
she mean it, or was she trying, woman-like, to 
defy scrutiny? Why didn’t these fellows have 
the courage to determine their own fate? I was 
becoming thoroughly engrossed in this matter. 


tha’s objection to being an Italian princess 








How could I begin a story without knowing how 
it was to end? It was giving me more trouble 
than I had anticipated. I threw away my cigar 
and went to dream of Italian princesses and fair 
English dame 3. 

The next day I had no chance to speak with 
Lowrie. He had only come in from riding in time 
for lunch, and both Resoluti and Beaumont had 
appeared in the morning. The Pines was un 
usually filled with visitors that day. An elderly 
professor and his wife, who were doing the East- 
ern tour, had come from Constantinople to see 
their old friend Mrs. Wortley. That amiable 
hostess with pardonable pride wished them to 
carry back none but pleasing impressions of the 
Pines. said: “ You are de 
tailed to shine for an hour before the lady with 
| with Mr. Wortley 





Calling Resoluti, she 
eveglasses. You will find her 
in the library.” 

“Chi é/” cried Resoluti, and his shoulders 
went up with a most pathetic shrug. I had never 
seen him with so rueful an expression. Then 
he smiled blandly, and said: “* Let us make a bar- 
gain, hour, as 


bid 








I'll fairly seintillate for an 
me. You will then suffer me to grow dim 
for another hour in the presence of Miss Martha.” 

* Acreed,” said Mrs. Wortley “Tf you do your 
duty well, you shall have the phaeton for an hour 
this afternoon.” 


vou 





And Resoluti went away with 
a wicked look in his ey 

Late Martha passed through the 
hall, he asked Mrs. Wortley if he had fairly earned 
his hour of happiness. 


s he and 


A 





“ Unquestionably,” was the reply; “you have 


charmed my friends. Go and enjoy your drive:” 





Beaumont saw them stepping into the phaeton, 
and noticed that Martha was in a state 
trollable laughter. Resoluti possessed the art of 
mimicry to perfection. He was d 
he called “an hour with spectacles But Beau- 
mont only saw that he was driving with Martha, 
and that Martha was 

It was nearer two hours than one before the 
phaeton returned. To forestall any remarks, 
Martha held out a sketch of hersel “ We didn’t 
intend to stay so long, but we stopped on the hil 
and walked a little. Prince Resoluti made t 
It is better than any photog ty] ha 
was most admirable. Beaumont looked on in si- 
lence. His heart sank a little as he reali 1 
this Italian was bringir 
tery of his accomplishments 

However, that evenil Mrs Wortley ke pt Re so- 
luti on duty in the music-room, and Beaumont se 
cured a partial revenge, for he 
Martha, and the moon. 

I talked with Lowrie before I left next day, 
but he 


of uncon- 





nbing what 


in a state of delight. 





And indeed it 
] rT ; 





1g to Dear the 


g 





had the ver anda, 


had nothing new. He seemed to think it 
was not safe to stake too much on Resoluti just 
yet. 

At Therapia I wrote the love story, bringing it 
on as far as I could, and then laid it 
await further de 


aside to 
I was tempted to 
finish it at once, with Martha as an Italian prin- 
cess, but I refrained. 
I had occasional 
ported no change 


asking alter 


velopments. 


notes from Lowrie, who re- 
Mrs. Wortley sent messages 


the love 





story, an 


i in one she ad 


mitted that to her mind Resoluti was the man 
Two days after that Beaumont came to my rooms 
with a face that was actually haggard. I was 


startled, and taking his hand, I pushed him into 
an easy-chair. 
“You are ill,” I said; 
thing. You look ce 
“T am not ill,” he answered; “I am all right. 
I came in to tell you that Iam going home. I 
have asked for a leave of e 


let me give you some- 


a ghost.’ 


LOSence 
i then I saw it all. He 


proposed and been reject d. I 


“Going home!” an had 
isk 
any questions, tle poor fellow looked so miserable. 
Sut Beaumont turned 
see it all. I needn’é tell vou that my wooing has 
been unsuccessful, and that I am very badly hit 
It is an old story. 


idn’t dare to 


and said: * Of course you 


Miss Martha didn’t love me 
It is all very simple.” 

“* Have you seen Resoluti since this happened ?” 
I asked. ; 

“Don’t speak of that man!” 
“it gives me a cold shudder 
will make Mi one long misery. 
Yes, I saw him just now at the embassy. He 
must have read defeat in my face, for, with a 
devilish smile, he informed me that he was off 
for Prinkipo this afternoon.’ 

I felt keenly for Beaumont. Although I had 
seen that every indication was against him, I had 
still hoped for his success. 

That night I finished my story, and made Miss 
Martha a happy princess. There was no doubt 
now, and, as a still further confirmation, the next 
morning I re ceived a telegram from Mrs Wor Liey 
—‘ Come down ; : 


cried Beaumont ; 
And, mark me, he 





it is all settled.” 

Resoluti had gone the day before. 
him more brilliant than ever. 
outshining himself. I made no allusion to the 
telegram until after dinner. Then, when we had 
gone to the library, leaving the Prince with his 
wine, over which he liked to linger, I went up to 
Miss Martha and held out my hand. 

“TI suppose I must congratulate you,” I said 
“From my heart I wish you every happiness. 
Here is the story 1 promised you. Read it be- 


I found 


He was actually 


fore Resoluti comes in. 

She took it, and read aloud. When she had 
finished she looked up with a curious smile, and 
said: “I asked you not to 
princess.” ; 

Without thinking, I spoke out honestly: “I as- 
sure you it pained me to do so,” and then I 
caught myself as Resoluti appeared at the door. 

Said Lord George, handing me back the manu- 


make me an Italian 


script: “It is a very pretty story. Only you are 
a little out at the end. Miss Martha admitted 
yesterday that it would be better to announce 
the fact that she was to become Lady Lowrie.” 

The paper fell from my hands. Prince Reso- 
luti almost jumped, but, true to his character, he 
only said, “ Chi é/”’ 
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Three-panelled 
Fire-Screen. 
Bee illustration on 
page 76. 

Tue wide middle 
panel of this three- 
panelled screen is 
of glass. A shield 
bearing a coat of 
arms in stained glass 
is at the centre of 
the panel on a back- 
ground of embossed 
tinted glass, which 
is framed in a nar- 
row stained - glass 
border, The side 
panels are of dark 
plush, and decora- 
ted with applied de- 
signs in tapestry em 
broidery represent 
ing figures in medi- 
geval costume. The 
designs are executed 
on fine undivided 
canvas, in natural 
colors, the features 
and other delicate 
parts of the work in 
petit point or tent 
stitch, and the hea- 
vier parts in cross 
stitch. A border of 
lighter plush sur- 
rounds the panels. 


Embroidered 
Hassock. 
See illustration on 
page 76. 

A square of em- 
broidery forms the 
centre of the top of 
this cushion, work- 
ed on a ground of 
olive serge. The 
design is a conven- 
tional Eastern one, 
which is outlined in 
tapestry wool of 
various bright col- 
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Four-rramuep Brocape Eventna MAntie. 
For description see Supplement. 
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ors, and filled in partly in solid satin stitch 
and partly with open fancy stitches. 
rest of the covering is olive mohair plush, 
which is puffed on the four corners, framing 
in the embroidery, and plain around the side. 
The side is edged and laced with thick cord, 
which is studded with pompons, and clusters 
of pompons are placed at the corners. 
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A MUSEUM OF 
CARRIAGES. 

MONG memorials of the 

past, few possess great- 
er interest than a collection 
of antique and stately vehi- 
cles to be seen in the famous 
Kremlin museum. There are 
coronation chariots, gala and 
travelling carriages of less 
pretentious appearance, lum- 
bering coaches, post-chaises, 
and sledges. 

From this long list our 
authority, a reliable French 
tourist, mentions “ wondrous 
machines on wheels, with 
tangled apparatus for sus- 
pension, their springs like a 
pair of tongs, their levers 
thick leather belting, their 
wheels giants of revolving 
power.” Many were grotesque 
in form, and ingeniously and 
fancifully ornamented. 

“ Drivers,” he adds, “ were 
perched upon seats as high 
as the forecastle of a ship, 
while on either side of these 
second-story charioteers were 
placed twisted swans’ necks, 
marvels of handicraft, and so 
fashioned as to be lantern- 
bearers as need might arise.” 

A suite of rooms formed 
the body of these mammoth 
chariots, daintily upholstered, 
richly carved and carpeted, 
and crowded with conven- 
iences. An elaborately orna- 
mented stairway led to the 
sumptuous apartments, and 
outside the railing of this 
corridor were steps or perch- 
es for pages and lackeys, 
watchful guardians, and ever 
ready at my ladye’s call. 

“ Balcony -crowned impe- 
rials,” has an odd sound to 
us ; they were simply chests of 
unusual size for the safe con- 
veyance of “rich and costly 
apparelment.” Upon them 
sat attendants, and also mu- 
sicians, ready at any moment 





to discourse sweet music to princely travel- 
lers, as within their curtained parlors ladies 
wrought at silken *broideries, or listlessly 
reclined upon luxurious couches; upon the 
roofs of these balconies and about the sup- 
porting pillars one might note a lavish dis- 
play of carving and painting, over which with 
every breeze swayed rows of nodding plumes. 


Profusion of adorn- 
ment characterized 
these travelling pal- 
aces; through the 
graver’s skillful 
touch, from the art- 
ist’s brush, and with 
“all manner of work 
wrought with  silk- 
en threads,” promi- 
nence was given to 
pictures of rural life 
and the portrayal of 
Love, with dance and 
song as well, and 
with flowers aglow 
with color, and full 
of perfume, all cun- 
ningly arranged to 
express through ac- 
knowledged __ senti- 
ment the universal 
story of throbbing 
human hearts. 

It is mentioned 
that the Empresses 
Catharine First and 
Second had attached 
to their gorgeously 
furnished court car- 
riages toilette con- 
veniences, card - ta- 
bles, and stoves, col- 
ored and gilded, of 
Saxon porcelain ; for 
such royal tourists 
were carpets, the 
richest and softest 
that Eastern looms 
could furnish. Eight 
or ten powerful 
horses were neces- 
sary to draw such an 
immense chariot ; 
there were frequent 
relays, and accom- 
panying, a long line 
of cavaliers on mag- 
nificent chargers, and 
a retinue of well- 
trained horsemen. 

One can hardly 
conceive of a more 
luxurious style of 













Bovcité Cirora Eventna Mant ie. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL., Figs. 23-27. 
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Youne Lapy’s Fur-rrmmMep Jacket 2°) Tcr3an,—Cur Pattern, 
No. 3783: Jacket, 26 UENTS. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I, Figs. 1-12. 


Party Frock ror Girt From 9 To 11 YEARS OLD, 
For description see Supplement. 


Party Frock ror Girt rrom 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VL, Figs. 45-54. 


charges of those that control the venous 
and arterial system of our dwellings, we 
have never seen one that took into con- 
sideration the cross that the plumber 
lays onawoman, Not the mere house- 
keeping cross of cold and wet, no water 
ruined ceilings, toss- 


roval progress. Time with such tourists 
was but of small account; to us of the 
present, when every hour is a golden 
possibility, it reads like a fairy tale. 
Also in this unique collection of vehi- 
cles one may find a large variety of sad- 
dies, both for men and women. Nearly 
all of them, gifts to Czars and Czarinas 
from Emperors, Grand Turks, and Per- 
sian Shahs, show “ a frantic extravagance 
of gold and silver ornamentation.” Rich 
embroidery often completely covers the 
rich material, satin, velvet, or brocade, 
on which it is wrought; the brilliancy is 
still further enhanced by clusters of stars 
and suns formed of precious stones. 
Head - stalls, curbs, and bits are set 
with diamonds ; bridles of most delicate- 
ly tinted leather are daintily quilted with 


or too much water, 
ed-back carpets, torn-up floors, diphthe- 
retic illnesses to nurse, and general de- 
facement and dirt, but the cross also of 
bearing the first burst of indignation 
over the size of that historical bill, which 
somehow seems to be her fault, and 
would not, at any rate, exist but for her, 
and attaches to her like the fault of a 
rent in her gown. The irate head of a 
house who, after the job, begged the 
plumber to take the house and receipt 
the bill,was facetious in public; but it is 
to be doubted if, before he made his lit- 


"all 
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gold thread or colored silks, and are, 
moreover, incrusted with turquoises, 
rubies, emeralds, and sapphires. 





THE PLUMBING JOKE. 


VPNUE season of the ice-cream joke hav- 

ing passed, it is now time for the 
plumbing joke to begin its wintry round, 
taking impetus from the fact that plumb- 
ing is no joke. But in all the multitude 
of paragraphs provoked by the exorbitant 


tle jest, he had not given his wife some 
reason to wish there was neither house, 
plumber, nor herself in the world, 





A NOTABLE CAP. 
st an embroidered skull-cap of Con- 
stance of Aragon, wife of Frederic 
Second, in the sacristy of the cathedral 
at Palermo, is made of gold thread, 
thickly studded with pearls and jewels, 
rough sapphires and carbuncles, among 


which may be noticed a red carnelian 
engraved in Arabic with this sentence, 
“In Christ, God, I put my hope.” 
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CLora Costeme with ASTRAKHAN TRIM- 
MING.—Back.—[For Front, see Front 
Page. |—Cur Parrern, No. 3782: Basque 
AND OveR-SKIRT, 20 CENTS EACH. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IV., Figs. 28-40, 





Brack Lace Reception Toi.etre.—Back. 
[For Front, see Front Page. } 


For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Woot anp Vetver Costume. 


Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Piain anp Srraipep Serce Costume. 
For description see Supplement. 


Cur Parrern, No. 3784: Jacket, 20 Cents; Trimmep Skirt, 
25 Cents.—(For description see Supplement.) 
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SNUG LITTLE FORTUNES 
May be had by all who are enfliciently intelligent and 
enterprising to embrace the opportunities which occa- 
xionally are offered them. Hat.cetrr & Co., Portland, 
Maine, have something new to offer in the line of 
work which you can do for them, and live at home 
The profits 1 many are immense, and every worker is 
sure of over $5 a day; several have made over $50 in 
All ages; both sexes. Capital not re 
quired; you are started free ; all particulars free. You 
bad betier write to them at once.—[Adv.] 


a sil gie duy. 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
IN CONSTIPATION. 

Dr. J. N. Rostnson, Medina, O., 

indigestion, constipation, 

results are happy.—[Adv.] 


rs: ‘In cases of 
and nervous prostration, its 








“OVER AND OVER AGAIN.” 


Repetition is sometimes the only way to impress a | 


truth upon the mind. Accordingly, take notice that Dr. 
Pierce’s “Pleasant Purgative Pe Nets” (the original 
Little Liver Pills) continue to be wonderfully effective 
in cases of sick und nervous headache, constipation, in- 
digestion, rush of blood to the head, cold extremities, 
and all ailments arising from obstruction of the bodily 
functions. Their action is thorough yet gentle, and the 
ingredients being entirely vegetable, they can be taken 
with impunity into the most delicate stomach. All 
druggists.—(Adv.) 





THE WEAKER SEX 
Are immensely strengthened by the use of Dr. R. V. 
Pierce’s “Favorite Prescription,” which cures all fe- 
male derangements and gives tone tothesystem. Sold 
by druggists. —[Adv. ] 





Scort’s Emulsion of Pure Cod-Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phoapenes, in Consumption and Wasting Diseases. — 
. C. W. Barriers, Pittsburgh, Pa., says: “I think 
your Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oil is very useful in con- 
sumption aud wasting diseases. "—[ Adv ) 





In one night, Chilblains, Chapped Hands, and light 
Cutaneous Affections are cured by Créme Simon. Rec- 








omine ude xi by all doctors of Paris, and adopted by every 
lady of fashion, It whitens, fortifies, and perfumes 
the skin, aud gives a velvety appearance. ba Simon, 
86 - ue de Provence, Paris. Depot at Panx & Tu- | 
FO , New York.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISHMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cova. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
# well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers jrocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & C0,, Dorchester, Mass, 


HOW 70 BE BEAUTIFUL 


THIS SECRET HAS BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
SOLVED 


by the Parfumerie MONTE CRISTO. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY. 
It net only beauti- 7 
complexion ; also, 
transparency. Itis 
leading belles of 
and is recommend- 
cians. Satisfaction 
ey refunded. P rice 











fies but purifies the 
produces a brilliant 


Europe & America, 
ed by leading phys 
guaranteed or mon- 
$1.50 per box. 





Tr ate: Mark. ) 

Veloutine rsabtisnes i500. Face Powder. 
Warranted the best in the world, 50c. and $1 per box. 
INDELIBLE LIQUID FACE ROUGE, $1.50 per bottle. 


INDELIBLE Lidl ID LIP ROUGE, $1 per bottle. 
THE BEAUTIFUL MASK, Patented. 

Renowned throughout the world ; price (with accom- 
panying preparations), $2 

Mammaurial Balm, for developing the bust, removing 
wrinkles, $1 per bottle 

Rusma, for removing superfluous hair, $1 per bottle. 

Adonine, for dyeing hair instantaneously any desir- 
able color, without injury, $1.50 per box. 

: Alburnine, for making hair golden brown, $2.50 per 
pattle 

Magic Hair Tonic, $1 per bottle, and an additional 
assortment of beautifying specialties. 

Mammarial Balm not only develops the bust but 
improves the form wherever applied, and also poz- 
itively eradicates wrinkles; price, $1 per bottle. 

Hair cutting and curling on the premises by best 
French artists; front pieces dressed while you wait, 25 
cents ench, Marie Antoinette feather-ligiit switches, 
uuturally wavy, from $5 upward. 


L. SHAW, 


54 Ww est i 4th St., three doors = Macy’s. Ss. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS| 
STEEL PENS 


So.p By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—!878. 














LESSONS 1N ARTN NEEDLEWORK, Singly or 
by Mrs. PODE, late Superintendent of Needlework of 
The Society of Decorative Art, 8837 West 23d St., N. Y. 


THE IMPERIAL HAIR REGENER- 
ATOR is the ouly harmless preps 
known for gray hair; neither Jead nor silver 
N enters its composition ; it produces e very 
G@ shade, is immediate and lasting, odorless 
and stainless. Price, $1 and #2. Ask your 
hair dealer for it, or send for descriptive cir- 
salar and sample of your hair when order- 
2F ing. Imperial Hair Regenerator Company, 
54 West 23d Street. 


Tuts INK 1s MANUPD BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 











endorsed by the | 











R. MOSER, 
932 Broadway, 
NEAR 22d STREET. 


GLASS AND CHINA. 


OWN FACTORY, 
CARLSBAD, BOHEMIA. 
HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST DIS- 
PLAY OF GLASS AND CHINA 
IN AMERICA. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER 


Of the New Carlshad Jewel Ware, 
FACTORY PRICES 


MOSER. 


SERKYS’ TEA.—Guaranteed the gen- 
uine Serkys, direct from the Orient. Itis 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowers, 
and celebrated for its wonderful health- 
giving virtues. It is the best Tonic sed- 
ative and beautifier of the complexion in 
the world. It removes all pimples and 








skin eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific against 


dyspepsia and bilious disorders, kidney, malarial, and 
nervous complaints; also in suppressed troubles pecu- 
liar to women; gives instant relief. Invaluable for pro- 
ducing refre sshing sleep. Price, 50c. and $1.00 ies box. 
SERK YS’ TEA COMPANY 
54 West 234 Street, New "york. 


CURE "i: DEAF 


Peck’s PATENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED EaR Drums 
Perfectly Restore the Mfaviaibte, and perform the 
work of the natural dram. Invisible, comfortable and 
always in position, All conversation and even whispers 
heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book with testimoni- 
als, FREE. Address F, HISOOX, 853 Broadw Way, N.Y. 











“TRUMPS!” 


Referring to a recent article in Har- | 


PER'S Bazar on the subject of “ Progres- 


sive Euchre,” The Russell & Morgan 


Printing Co. would respectfully intimate | 
Nos. } 


that their U.S. Casrner Carps, 
707 and 707* (the latter number being 
gilt-edged), are the most perfect playing 
ecards for this fascinating game—now all 
the rage—that can be produced. Each 
pack contains shirty-thres cards exclusive 
of counters. The U.S. Army anp Navy 
(full packs), No. 303, are the best cards 
or Poker, Whist, etc., ever put on the 
market. For sale by all dealers. Take 
no others. 


THE RUSSELL & MORGAN PRINTING COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Victor E. Mavaer, Gen’! Agt., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
and 564 Grove St. 


KNAE 


New York Depor, 52 





E 


PIANOFORTES. 


¢ UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, ,Workmanship, aud Durability. 


ILLIAM KNABE & ¢ 
Nos. eon and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ART AND DECORATION. 

The New Art Monthly. 50 Lilustrations printed in 
brown and black. Send 25 cents for Sample Copy. 
$2.50 a year. G. R. HALM, Art Manager, 

9 East 17th Street, New York. 



















Beautiful Hands 








Produces 
Soft, White 





PEARS’ SOAP improves the complerion and is unrivalled as a 
pure, delightful TOILET SOAP, and is for sale throughout the civ- 


ilized world. 





PRIESTLEY'S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 
and best Australian wool, 


and beaut 





They are made of the finest silk 


You can easily distinguish them by their softness 
and regularity of finish. 
width, and shade, thus enabling you to match any piece. 


They are always the same in quality, weight, 
None genuine unless rolled on 


a “Varnished Board,” which is the Priestley Trade-mark. They are dyed in two standard 


» A of black. 











| English-dressed Seal-skin. 
| trimmed with dyed or natural Beaver, Sea Otter, Lynx, 


C. 0. SHAYNE’S 


Seal-Skin Garment Sale. 
Great Reduction in Prices for January. 





Fig. th 


Represents Shayne's new-shape Seal Newmarket. Is 
made of best quality London - dressed Alaska Seal- 
skin, 50 to 56 inches long. 


0: reduced from = 





50 inches long, s 





53 
“a. ” 300 3 6 os 
56 ‘“ es 350; “ 








Fig. 2. 

Represents Shayne’s fashionable French Paletot, a 
style greatly admired. The Paletot is an elegant- 
fitting and graceful garment, made from best quality 
Some are plain, others are 


aud Sable, 50 to 56 inches long. 
50 ine hes long, $250; reduced from $300. 





53 753 $25. 
54 “ “e 300: “e ‘ 850. 
sé «* mg 350; - ad 400. 


Have also reduced my finest quality English- 
dressed Alasks Seal-skin Sacques. 

* $250 Sacques reduced to $200. 
$200 Sacques reduced to $160. 

These styles are the newest and most popular and 
appropriate for the season. They are made of best 
quality Alaska English -dreseed selected Seal-skins 
Orders by mail promptly filled. Illustrated Cata- 
logue free. 


Cc. C. SHAYNE, Fur Manufacturer, 
103 Prince Street, New York. 
Chicago Agency, 141 State Street. 
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Le Boutillier Bros.. 


Broadway and 14th St, N.Y. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


Rich Silk and Wool Tapestries, new colorings and 
designs, 50 inches wide, 75c., S9c., 95c. to $4 per yard. 

800) pairs of Rich Velour, Oriental, Chenille, and 
Turcoman Portiére Curtains, rich colors in Dado 
Fringe, at $4.75, $5.98, $8.45, $10.68 to $25 per pair. 
Certainly the best value ever offered. 

160 pairs fine Madras and Crete Curtains, 34 to 4 
yards long, in very rich colorings, stain-glass effects, 
at $2.93, $3.50, $4.25, $5.75 to $10 per window. 

2000 yards French and English Cretonnes, 
goods, at 10c., lie., 20c., 25c. to h0c. per yard. 

1000 pairs Nottingh: am and Scotch Lace Curtains, 
taped edge, ecru and white, 34 and 4 yards long, at $1, 
$1.35, $1.95, $2.48, $3.50 to $8 per window. 

5000 Smyrna Rugs, in all sizes and designs, 
$1.35, $1.98, $2.50, $3.45 to $8.95. The 
made 

Slip cases cut and made, 
rial, complete, $13. 

LARGE FORCE OF COMPETENT CLERKS TO 
FILL MAIL ORDERS. 

To avoid delay, address all mail matter 


BROADWAT and 14th ST., NEW YORK. 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 


“A positive revolution in the treatment of Air- 
Passage Diseases, and, for the purpose design- 
ed, as valuable a discovery as vaccination.” 


THE PILLOW-INHALER, 


A Rpeete, Eee Positive and Permanent Da for 
Bronchitis, Asthma, 
inclglont Consumption. 
ee, It isa hair pillow, with reser- 
voirs of evaporating liquid, the 
il! fu mes or vapor of which is in- 
i), haled all night long, whilst 
i) sleeping as usual, and without 
any discomfort Teisu sed 
zatn ght, ar 


new 


at $1.10, 
very best goods 


7 pieces, including mate- 






nly 





no stomacnh-d 
or snuffing ; but just as a smoky lamp will leave a 
posit on a whitened wall so the Pritow- Son ALER, 
y eight hours at a time, spreads a powerful heal 
ating of the diseas« 
air-surfaces, fre m the > nostrils 
to the bottom of the lungs, and 
hence into the blood. Old-fash- 
ioned inhalation, through a 
tube, for a few minutes a day, 
sometimes cured. Think of 
CONSUMPTION. eight hours constant action, on 
the same principle, but inten- 
sified a hundred-fold! There 
are no pipes ortubes. The medicine is breathed in, not 
swallowed, and goes right to the diseased parts. ‘The tes- 





sa 
balm or salve on the inflamed inner ¢ 


CATARRH. 
BRONCHITIS. 








timony to its results is beyond all question, as attested 
of thousands 
lector of t 


iB the experience 



















8 I 

. f the 

t benefit, to my wife, who 
ial and Catarrhal Troubles, 





accom pani commend its use to all 

persous afili lies 3 

.. HEDDEN, 38 West 49th St., New York 

. @ prominent New York Lawyer, 1 

e or six years I had bee 
tant ere a 





that Iam now free 
suffered frow 1 Brone hitis, s 
go South to recover her he 
I | to the Prntow-IyHaLen 
Richland Centre, Bucks Co., Pa 
msumption. The Prrrow-Inmater has wre 
me that I feel 1 cannot do too much to spre 











»wiedge 





of it to others. 

During the six years of its existence the PirtLow- 
INHALER has wrought cures of Catarr itis, 
As thma, and Consumption, that have | like 
miracles than the usual treatment of disease. Send for 


Explanatory Pamphiet and Testimoniais, or call. 
THE PILLOW-INHALER CO 
25 East 14th Street, New York. 
1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Harper's Bazar 


FAIR SEX. 


Lablache 


Main Orrice: 


When writing mention “ 


FOR THE 
The 





Face Powder, 80 
delicate, so dainty and refined, is a 
most exquisite toilet preparation 


It is the admiration of thousands of 
lovely American women who owe 
their beauty to its constant use. It 
will add brilliancy to a maiden’s 
charms, and make the complexion 
as soft, transparent, and pure as an 
inufant’s. To the fair sex who pride 
themselves on having the most deli- 

cate skins, this toil vder is be- 
* coming distinguis shed. and is found 
among other fashionable surround- 
ings upon the toilet tables of the élite. The Lablache 
Face Powder is for sale by al] druggists, or will be mailed 








pov 





to any address on receipt of a 50-cent postal note, or 
25 2-cent stamps. BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfum- 
ers, s, and sole proprietors, 58 Winter St., Boston, 


~ BABY’S BIRTHDAY. 


Mass. 







Beautiful Imported Birthday Card sent 
we any baby whose mother will send us the 
names of two ormore other babies, and their 

Also a handsome Dia- 


METCALF’S 


SACHET POWDERS, HELIOTROPE, VIOLETTE, 

AND JOCKEY CLUB, impart a delightful and lust- 

ing odor to stationery, gloves, clothing, and toilet 

articles. Sample package mailed upon receipt of 
twenty-five cents in stamps 

THEODORE METCALE 

39 Tre 





& CO., 
mont St., Boston, Mass, 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Ha) 
uarnteed ‘becoming’ to 1 

oho wear their hair parted $6 
up, according to size and color. 
Beautifying Mask, with prep’n 
$2; ae —, Cosmet &c., 
. mt C.0.D ny where. Send to 
he m’fr for oTust' d Price-Lists 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st. (Cent’l Music Hall)Chicago 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


Poe. 9. Box 1654, New x ork. 


SHOPP IN wll Pr ton ee ina ter 


Mas. L. BALDWIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, New York. 






Bridal Outfits. 
Infant. Wardrobes. 
Ladies’ Suits 


and l/nderwear. 





Lapigs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St.. i ¥: 


NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS! 
KNICKERBOCKER 
SHOULDER BRACE 
and Suspender com- 
bined. Expands the 
Chest, promotes res- g2% 
piration, prevents A 
ound Shoulders. 5 
perfect Skirt 
porter for Ladies. N 
harness—simple 
like all others. 
sizes for Mer +n, Women, Boys, : 
only Reliable Shoulder Brace. 
General St 
" tir, plain and figured, or $1.50 silk-faced, Send chest 
easure around the body. Address KNICKERBOCK- 
ER BRACE C€O., Easton, Pa. N. A. Jounsi », Prop’r. 


TO THE LADIES. 


Latest Paris Novelties, Hand 
Tapestries. 
Wedding, Birthday, 













Cheapest on 
Sold by Druggists and 
es, Or sent postpaid on receipt of $1 per 


and Girls. 


Embroideries and 





and Holiday Souvenirs. 





Stamping, Designing, and Materials for all kinds of 
| Fancy Needlework. Lessons given in every branch 


of embroidery. 
| Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Parlors, Broadway and 14th St., N. ¥. 


HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 
BURNING 
TORTURES 


AND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Scaly, Pimply, 
Inherited, Scrofulous, and Contagious Diseases of 
the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, from 
infancy to old age, are positively cured by the 
Cuttouna Remepirs. 


Curtovra REsOLVENT, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and removes the cause. 

Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Sc alp, heals 
Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curioura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is in- 
dispensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price: Curtoura, 50 cents; Re- 
SOLVENT, $1; Soap, 25 cents. Prepared by the Porren 
Deve anp Cuemticat Co., Boston, Mass. 

&#~ Send for “ How to Curr Skt Diseases.” 





the new blood purifier, 





| 
| : 
| Rurumarto, Neuralgic, Sciatic, Sudden, Sharp 
| and Nervous Pains, instantly relieved by the 
DA Coriouna Anti-Pain Plaster. 25e 
| cs >» oy ae 
| ag 

& 


| VART DE LA MODE. 


The best Fashion Journal published 
5 COLORED PLATES. 
atest Paris styles 
Order — Newsdealers, ‘or send 
w cents for Sample Copy to 

. J. MORSE, 6 East 14th St., N.Y. 
On receipt of a will send sam. 
ples of two be st selling, best pay- 
ing articles nade. Sell at sight in 

| every house. Men me women agents 
| Ww he .d everywhere. [@" Book Agents Wanted! 
| DLEY &CO.,WI8CHESTNUT S17. Philadelp ita, Pa. 





1! New Hiding Motto & C hristmas s Hidden ~ name ¢ Cards 
or WC hromos, 10¢e. G. Wirsro K, N assau, 








KENSINGTON OUTFIT 


berry, 4 in.; W 
3in.; + Thistles, 6 
in.; 4Scollops for ki 
ings, (new); also Peacocks’ F 


id Roses,” 4 in.; Daisies, 3 
Lily of the. v alley, 4 in 
«> Spide 





lin. to 6in., also a Complete Alphabet, en 





by the well-known authoress 
amping and Embroidery, Kenington, Lustre, Metallic Fli 
broider: Work and every description = Fane 
andist a cebamaiane book ed. TH 
— witha Lege me a 
and etr' 





ATIN B 


Sonemeton Stam mpings 
ERFECT SATISF. mins ity re 
le ordinarily by single — at retail for $8.80. 
that you can use wi without the outfit. For our 
responsibilit; y we refer to any Bank or or Commercial Agency. 








| 


| 





| 


| 


Patterns are Golden Rod, Sinches; ry of Fusch 

Forget-me-nota, A 1-2 in; Love-lies- bleeding, 41-21 

D. pg 

3 Web C orn 

Roller Skates, Storks, Crazy Stitch Patterns, Lace Stitch Patter 
e 


out fit, on heavy parchment bond paper, and are <= b 


mey 
We Will send | it pest said for only 61.00, snd pack 


Coaa, Manufacturing Oo., Hartford, Gonn. 





‘Le Boutillier Bros.. 


Broadway & 14th St, N. Y,, 


WILL SELL 


900 PIECES MORE 
OF THE CELEBRATED 


ELBERON VELVETEEN 


79c. and $1.13. 


These are the regular $1.00 and $1.50 quali- 
ties. In all shades and black. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 
THIS IS AN EXTRAORDINARY OPPORTUNITY. 


Our Lite _ and The Nursery, 


Any little child can 

made happy for a 
whole year by a sub- 
scription to this uni- 
versal nursery favorite 
—artistic and original 
in its illustrations 
; | charming and instruc- 
| tive in its stories. 

Specimen copy sent 
free. Newsdeailers sell 
Jit. Agents wanted. 


One Year, $1.50. Single Copies, !5cts. 
Russel! Publishing Co. 36 Bromfield St. Boston: Mass- 


‘lo Iimbroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Braingrpy & ArMsTRONG's factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40c, will buy one ounce, which would co 
One Doliar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful c 
Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed in each 
package. Send 40 cts. in stainps or postal note to THE 
BRAINE RD & ARMSTRONG ‘SPOOL SILK €O., 621 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; or, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 











olors 


SPECIAL SALE 


OF 


Housekeeping Linens, &c. 
TOWELS. 


870 DOZEN ALL-LINEN HUCKABACK TOWELS, 
KNOT VE D FRINGE AND HANDSOME BORDERS, 
T .; WORTH 20c. 

N DAMASK TOWELS, EXTRA LARGE 
, AT 25e. EACH; USUALLY SOLD 








500 des *n EXTRA LARGE AND HEAVY HUCK- 
ABACK TOWELS, $3.00 PER DOZEN, WORTH 
40c. EACH 


NAPKINS. 


3-4 DINNER NAPKINS, AT $2.00 
PER DOZEN: WORTH $3.00. 

270 DOZEN FINER GRADE, SAME SIZE, AT 
| $3.00 PER DOZEN; VALUE $5.00. 


| TABLE DAMASKS. 


875 DOZEN 


2 CASES BLEACHED DAMASK, 60 INCHES 

| WIDE, AT 50c. PER YARD; USUAL PRICE, 70c. 

8 CASES DOUBLE DAMASK, TWO YARDS 
WIDE, AT 68e. PER YARD; WORTH $1.00. 


40 PIRC ES Dot BLE SATIN DAMASK, AT $1.00 
PER YARD; SOLD LAST MONTH FOR $1.40 


Le Boutillier — = 
Street, 
Brothers, 


NEW YORK. 


SOPER & TAYLOR, 


Dry Goods and General Commission Merchants, 
30 East lith Street, New York. 
LAT? witht 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 

FUR RUGS, 6x3 FEET, AT $3.50 EACH. 
| We purchase l kinds « ods. Samples and prices 
| furnished free on application. No commission charged. 

| LADIES! Fc or what you pay 





ir complete outfit, 
you uc in ste umn p thou. 
or embroidery 








| STAMPING = 
OUTFIT. | 


Embroldery and 
Stamping materi- 





ec, (price 








Err so S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LADIES 








te" Our SramvinG Ovrrir is tHe wes 
rry it. We send 30 Parrerns, G 
sizk, Box each of Light and Dark Powder, 2 Pads, 
and directions for transferring to any surface, and 
your own Initials in handsome 2-inch letter, and with 
this we send 

YREE « Satin Watt Banner or Cusnion Cover 
k stamped ready to Embroider or Paint; all for 90c. 
Manuat of Neepctework, teaching all stitches used in 
Embroidery, Knitting, &c., 2c. I.tusrrarey Book 
of Designs, 15¢. A/l the above for $1.20, postpaid 
| EAD.—We send a package of 15 Extra Lanar 











PATTERNS, expecially adapted for KENSINGTON, 
Lustre, and Oi Painrene (but which can be used for 
Embroidery as well), with material for tr ferring, 
¢ 





: $1.00. Book on Kenstneton and Lustre Pat NTING, 
Cc. Everything in this entire advertisement, 
pe PATTEN PUB. CO., Manufacturers 
Designers, 38 West 14th Street, New York. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


SPICES. 


tXTRA FINE QUALITY. 
J.E. BURNS & CO., 
41 and 43 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Their excellence and purity will commend their use 
by a discriminating public. 


WE DY OR “DRY-CLEAN’ DRESSES 


Shawls &c.--all woolen & mixed 

goods WITHOUT Loe f Bhi ur 

Cuaranteeing |st-Class work. Send for Par- 
ticulars. Cook & MicLain, 80 Dearborn-st. Chicago 
SCRAP PICTURES—A NEW LOT, 4e. for 
sample. A. G. Bassert, Rochester, N. Y. 


WORTH $8.80 SI. 00 


Nos. 








FOR ONLY 


As all the ladies are interested in Ken- 
ington and fancy work, we have prepared 
ia complete outse for every branch of 
Kensington Embroidery, Painting and 
aakancy Work, containing all the articles 
mumerated below, neatly putupin an im- 
tation Alligator, Nickel trimmed Shop- 
g Bag, (sce illustration) with nickel 
andle, sealand clasp. This Bag contains 
Seman outfit for Kensington Stamping, Em- 
roidery and Painting, as follows: 
00 Pertorated os eer eantng, 
Patterns, retail priee $6.50 
i Box — Powder, Pee 






=) 




















— = Bin 05 
lue. Powder, retail o 
VO 

2 Bas reversible Pon- 
seta, retail price - 10 

Manual of emstagton 
and Fancy Workretailprice .25 
Red Satin Banner 9 x 15 inches, tamped, i < ic 
25 Assorted Fancy Work ae e - - 25 
i Kensington Pen for Paintin oe 05 
2 Camel’s Hair Brush for L poe Patnting, - -< 16 
4 Assorted Colors of Genuine T ube Pa x 
a7 
All the above, neatly packed in an Alligator Shopping Bag and sent 80 
tpald, for only 31. 90. Am rong the 100 Perforated Stamping Xs . 
3 1-2in ; Clusters o 













3 
These pat sarees for thia 
a 


oy K MAN. 


art ana os 


—_ Many ladies are sup; vai Sauhot d acing 

So confident are we that this outst will give 

any lady who is dissatisfied ave receiving it. Me... a 
tin ao 








als at wholesale tures of 
prices, t ce ‘designs. 
this the 








best outfit ever ofte 
money if te — ac 
Send for illustrated 

11 cts.; ens ingt« om * Floss, cts, a dozen, 
Assorted Embroidery Silks, 25 Skeins, Lets. 
W. P. PRAY, Lynn, Mass, 


STAMPING | 


ye i 

ui} | | l OUTFIT | 
59 new designs in ere rate “3 p atterns, from 5 to 20 
in hea in sim 8, large fruits, lilies 
| i strips, scallops 
instruction for all kinds of 

Ke nsington —% Lustra paint 
r ip for cireul 
: Meynelde.. Designer, F< 






































rt "award, N. Y. 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


s. TI. TAYLOR'S 


Illustrat r Mont —e Fashion Report, 





ISSUED THE 15th OF EVER) ’ MONTH 
The cheapest . n Journal published. Single 
Copies, 5 « oO 50 cent s. Send 
orders to © ai L oR, 9: 0 ‘Broadway, N.Y. 













Is offe ial subscription to the Art 

t fortnis ghtly, 2 

sinever 
Beginning No 

t c ere d Studies, 

) > (size 12x11 

"De han 2 it Ww td wameeanen 23 1-2x 

md ~~ ms, for silk painting ; also 

NT or WALL BANNER, and a 

m tor V rale ating or Hand Screen of sleep- 

addition there will be six large supple- 





FOR ONE DOLLAR 

















I black ¢ aad waite (fulls oe ee 
and wesides over ut ures of ¢ 

| giving care i AR gen HOI SE. 

| fx CINTING, ty r all other 

} AR Tt WOR K, be side: +8 practical h ANSWE 

|} QUESTIONS, One year, oo hs, $1.65. 
ple Copy, with full ag Colored Study (Marine 


view, x15), and catalogue sent for Twenty Centa, 
WILLIAM WHITLOCK, 37 & 39 West 22d 8t., N. Y. 


Mention this paper. 


HEADQUARTERS + 


FOR. LADIES’ _ 
ANCY WORK 









SPECIAL OFFERS! - We will send you our 15c 

t B86 ex nt for 3 ftwo-cent 
sta t < How to Use Faney Work 
Ma tv Tipy and Imported Silk to 
“ ED linen Tipy al d Imported 
S Florence ** Waste Embroidery 
Ss oak RY'THING in this advertise- 
me 38 ce ps (76 strated Circu- 

Addres J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 

Tt REE ART MAGAZINES ¢ é $5. 00. 
ART (nrencHAnN for ae 
ART & DECORATION 4 $2.50, m er 4 

of $5.co. (44 save 1 SAMPLE COPIES 

ciud t f ul 

1500 4 igs, work 

broidery, &c., art mot " 

gravures; over {200r 





atten ST., 
DR. BARNET’S 
FERRO- THOSPRATED WINE OF PEPTONA. 


Dyse ntery, Cé 


"ART AGE, 75 Fi NEW YORK. 


dD cea, 





RI p x yw ( ywth. Bronchitis, 
Hemo D t I passed a8 4 
tonic g ng; also, in 


strength 


ving 
& BEHRENS, 











8 t ! K 
5 Pear st N u ~ 
nts for postage, and receive 
| rf goods which wi 
| ther sex, to more mot 
} y than anything else in 
| world vorkers absolutely 
tie rRUE & CO., Augusta, Mair 
| 
ulogues. Tableaux, Speakers, for 
5 ib& Parlor. Bestout. Cata 
a PLAYS!:: » free T. S. DENISON, Chicago, I 


TAKE NOTICE. 
For 50c. (in stamps) 200 beautiful Scrap - Pictures, 
no two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. ¥ 














HARPER'S BAZAR. 





VOLUME XIX., NO. 5, 





























OLD ACQUAINTANCE. “ WAL, WILLIE, KEEP RIGHT ON WID 
YO’ BOOKS, AN’ SOME DAY YO’ MAY BE PRESIDENT.” 

FOND MOTHER. “Ya’As, ME AN’ HIS PA FEARED OB DAT, 
CUZ DAT PRES'DENT IS SO FULL OB WORRY AN’ FUSS 1 JES KNOW 
WILLIE WOULDN'T STAN’ IT, CUZ HE AIN'T OBER ROBUS’, NOHOW.” 


FACETIZ. 


A OLERGYMAN who was 
officiating at the funeral 
of a young girl began his 
discourse with, 
may this bereaved father 
find consolation for the 
death of his only daugh- 
ter"—and then happen- 
ing to remember there 
was another daughter, 
the offspring of a second 
marriage, he added, hast- 
ily—“ by his first wife.” 

—_@———— 

A STARTLING 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Two rival washer-wo- 

men called upon a lady 
at the same time for the 
purpose of soliciting her 


patronage. 


“Share, ma’am,” said 
Mrs. Mullins, glaring at 
Mrs. Barney, “ you'd niv- 
er be thinkin’ of trustin’ 

your clothes to that Ma: 
arney, for she do drin 
like a fish, ma’am.” 

“Drink, is it?” here 
etruck in Mrs. Barney. 
“ An’ phwat right have 
ye to say that, Ann Mul- 
lins, ye beauty?” And 
then turning to the lady, 
she declared, solemnly, 
“As thrue as I stand 
here forninst ye, ma’am, 
ye couldn’t drink more 
nor Ann Mullins yersilf. 


No, ma’am.” 


—_a—— 


“T've finished my 
quilt,” said a young lady 
to a friend with whom 
she was thrown into con- 


versation. 


“Have you, indeed ?” 
said the other, with en- 
thusiasm. ‘‘Do let me 
see it. Ah, what an end- 
less piece of work!” 

“T didn’t find it so.” 


“Oh, 


“Oh, you're too mod- 


est,” was the rejoinder. 
“I'm sure you did!” 


Is WO’ OUT?” 


BROWN (in up-town restaurant). ‘‘ WHAT'S THE MATTER, SMITH ? 
SMITH. “SH! I HAVE RESOLVED NOT TO TIP THE WAITER WHEN HE BRINGS THE CHECK, AND | FELT A LITTLE SICK AND NERVOUS OVER IT. 


‘*MA, KIN I HAB DIS HAN’LE FUR A CANE WHEN DE UMBREL 


“ Yo’ SHET UP DAT YUMBREL AN’ PUT IT ’WAY, ER "LL WO’ 
YO’ OUT. YO’ POP KETCH YO FOOLIN’ WID DAT, HE SKIN YO'.” 


rt 








YOU LOOK GHASTLY, AND YOUR HAND SHAKES 80 YOU CAN HARDLY EAT YOUR souP.” 


THAT'S ALL.” 











MR. ABEDNEGO RHUBARB (an advocate of the dietary cure). 
“T TOLE Yo’, NEGLY, DAR AM NONE OB YO’ MEDICINE PRUGS 
DAT KIN EKAL FOOD, TELLIGENTLY SELECTED, WHY, LOOK AT 
DE EVIL CONSEKENSES DAT FOLLERS ABSTINENCE FROM FOOD 
FUR ANY LENGTH OB TIME, AN’ DEN DRAW YO’ OWN INFE’NCE!” 


ALCHEMY EXTRAOR- 
DINARY. 


* Those are rather nice- 
looking sleeve- buttons 
you have on; pardon me 
for asking of what mate- 
rial they are made.” 

“* Dead gold.” 

“Dead gold?” (exam- 
ining them.) “ Well, it 
must have been dead an 
enormously long time.” 

“ 4 9 


** Because it has been 
dead so long that it has 
turned into brass.” 

——_- > — 

Tracuer. ‘ George, 
decline goose.” 

Groner. Nomina 
tive, goose; possessive, 
= ; Objective, gos- 
ing.” 

Sudden subsidence of 
George, amidst the hisses 
of the balance of the 
class. 

__>__—_—— 
Sorne: Lunch at Mrs. 
Nouveau’s, 


Mrs. A. (to Mrs. B., an- 
other quest). “ This bit of 
orange has 80 delicious a 
flavor! I would like to 
know what kind it is, 
Do you recognize the 
different varieties ?” 

Mrs. B. “ No, not all” 
(then noticing the hostess 
is looking toward them), 
“We were speaking, 
Mrs. Nouveau, of the fla- 
vor of these oranges, 
What are they ?” 

Mrs. Nouveau. “ Nine- 
ty cents a dozen. I got 
them myself at Tink- 
ham’s.” 

—_—_——_—_—_— 

It is said that a per- 
son's temperament can 
be judged by the color of 
the eyes. This is very 
true. A man of pugilist- 
ic disposition is pretty 
sure to have black eyes 
—sooner or later, 




















YOUNG LADY (visiting in Kentucky). “‘ WHAT A NUMBER OF COLORED PEOPLE THERE MUST 


NAVE BEEN AT THE POLITICAL MEETING LAST NIGHT! 


NEARLY ALL OF THE VICE-PRESIDENTS WERE COLORED” 


HOSTESS 


“ IMPOSSIBLE, MY DEAR. 


LET ME SEE THE PAPER” (looking at the paper). 


*COL.’ DON'T MEAN COLORED; IT MEANS COLONEL.” 


I SEE BY THE MORNING PAPER THAT 


“On, 


ee Sof epee” 


‘a 
w 4 





GRAY PARKER _ 








LADY. ‘‘ ARE YOU THE GIRL?” 


APPLICANT. “ Yes, MARM, I'M THE YOUNG LADY, LATELY LANDED, AND HAVE NO ABJEC- 


TIONS TO THE COUNTRY.” 


LADY. “ WELL, YOU WON'T SUIT ME; I WANT A SERVANT.” 








